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Horicultural. 


Values of Eastern Farms. 


It seems to be almost universally acknowl- 
edged that the prices of farms in the east- 
ern States, perhaps in all States east of the 
Mississlppi River, are declining in their 
salable value. It is not the ‘ abandoned 
or partially abandoned farms ”’ of the New 
England States, but the same complaints 
come from the States that were in the far 
West when we were young. 

A part of this deterioration in value is, 


perhaps, more imaginary than real. When 
we compare selling prices of the present 
tine with those which prevailed in the 
years following the war, when onions and 


potatoes sold at $2 or $3 a bushel, and flour 
at 18a barrel, with sugar at twenty cents a 
pound, we can searecely expect to have the 
land on which they are grown selling at the 
same prices. Many other farm products 
might be named that then sold at double 
the prices it could be sold for at that time. 

But this is not the only reason why East- 
ecn farms are being offered at low prives | 
when situated away from the markets of the 
cities and manufacturing towns, and more | 
especially when there is not convenient and 
cheap transportation by rail or boat. The 
United States has been giving away farms 
to encourage the settlement of the Western 
States, until the young man feels that he 
would be foolish to pay a very high price 
for rocky or sandy farm in New England | 
orany of the Eastern States when we can. 
obtain one almost freeof cost in the fertile 
valley of the Mississippi River or beyond 
there, where crops grow almost spontane- 
ously. The rush for such land in Oklahoma 
showed that there were plenty of people | 
who thought they would get ‘‘ something | 
for nothing,” and that is what many people 
are so anxious to do. 

Many of them do not reflect that if the, 
land is given them they must put up houses | 
and barns, build fences | 


and set out | form 
orchards, which must cost more money than | in water. 
it would require to purchase a farm in an! complete, such, 
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fact of the people of 


Provinces being ready to send 
tatoes here as soon as_ th y will sell 
for more than fifty cents’ a bushel, 


has been an excuse for many a farmer to | 


neglect to plant them, and if he has to pay 
from eighty cents to $1a bushel for them, 
he has another excuse for using very vigor- 
ous language about potato bugs, drought, 
Canadians, ete. 





> Po 
Lasting Menures. 

Lasting manures seem to be a popular 
name for manures containing plant food 
(nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid), 
more or less ‘‘insoluble’’; that is, not 
readily available to the uses of growing 
plants. This ‘available’? matter had best 
be made clear right here. Ina general sens2 














_ BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, 


the British | fore the actual plant food to be applied to 
po- | last six years is as follows: 


IN oc nti tars wi sc d ascii 546 Ibs. 
Potash......._- cera 
Pee AO. ESS 222 ** 


Now the best form of so-called lasting ' 


manure is ordinary farmyard manure, 
which contains per ton about ten pounds 
each of nitrogen and potash and five pounds 
phosphoric acid. Therefore, a manure ap- 
plication lasting to the extent of six years 
must be something like forty-tive tons per 
acre, which is absurd in general farm- 
ing, as every farmer knows. In fact, a 
lasting fertilizer means pretty much a 
manure the plants cannot use. If the ma- 
nure is stacked in the barnyard, it will last 
a heap longer. ‘lhe wise thing in manuring 
is to giveplant food for the next crop, and 


NO 


Common Cows Make Good Beef Cattle. 
It is not only possible to start with com 


TEMBER 16 1901, 


mon Cows as a foundation, and build up a} 


good herd of beef cattle, but it is one of the | 


best moves that the average farmer can 


make, providing, of course, he has the com- 
mon cows to begin with. There is no 
earthly reason why he should sell sucha 
herd, and proceed to put a lot of money in 


_well-bred cows. I should advocate bailding 





up the herd every time from common stock, 
so that one would gain experience while 
making improvements. Place the average 
man without experience in possession of a 
fine herd, and he will in most cases abuse it 
through ignorance. If a man cannot breed 
carefully enough to build up a herd he can- 
not handle tine-bred animals well enough to 


keep them up to their standard. If there is 
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with nut very tlattering prospects. Many of ing, and on flour and its relation to bread, 


the farmers in this town are engaged in 
winter dairying, and their cows are now 
coming fresh in milk, which keeps up their 
milk product throughout the entire season. 

The present high price for all mill feeding 
stuffs makes quite a difference in the net in- 
come from what would be secured when 
corn and other feed is bought for much less 
money. Winter dairying consumes a large 
quantity of extra feed and care in keeping 
up the flow of milk. It is conceded by many 
that farmers of the present day pay out far 
too much money for feed, outside of that 
which is produced on their own tarms. 
Again, in connection with this paying out 
for feeding stuffs, farmers are continually 
putting large sums of money into the pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers to keep up 








RESIDENCE uF FRANK W. HART, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Home of the Lorna Herd of Jerseys. 
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the elements of plant food must be soluble 
in water before plan's can use them. Most 
of the plant food in farmyard manure is _in- 
soluble in water, but in the soil the vege 


| table substance of such decays more or less 


rapidly, and by this process of decay the 
plant food elements are set free in such 
or condition as to be_ soluble 
This solubility need not be 
for example, as_ the 


Eastern State with all those improvements | rapid solution of a lump of sugar in water. 


on it. They can, it is true, live in sod 
houses ordug-out caves, while waiting for 
crops and stock to grow, but that is exist- 
ingand not living. Churches and school- 
houses and all that is considered to belong 
to a civilized life they must leave behind. 
We regret to see the value of the farms in 
New England seeming to grow less year by 
year, and we think that in the hands of an 
euterprising and industrious farmer many 
of them could be made as productive and as 
profitable as the fertile lands of the West. 
Our expansion in the Western States, | 
however, is not the only cause of the de- 
creasing value of our Eastern lands. When 
ihe doctrine of reciprocity of trade was first 
ivocated, it was based upon the principle, 
vt was claimed to be, of an exchange of the 
;roducts of this country with a people who 
uld not grow them, for such goods as they 
ld produce and we could not. If we 
vant tea from China or Japan, or coffee 
om Brazil, they should purchase of our 


A plant during its growing period takes in 
at its roots and gives off through its leaves 
immense quantities of water. As this water 
goes into the substance of the growing plant 
it carries with it more or less plant-food 
elements; hence, if the source of plant-food 
supply is only partly soluble in water, the 
constant flow of water carrying only a little 
plant food at a time, in the aggregate, sup- 
plies the full needs of the crop. This par- 
tial solubility of manures reaches a moder- 
ately favorable stage in well-rotted farm- 
yard manure. With leather scrap, old bones, 
raw phosphate rock, etc., the degree of solu- 
bility is too low for practical purposes. 
Chemicals or commercial fertilizers are 
marked by a high degree of availability. 
Ina majority of cases, the actual plant 
food is largely at once soluble in water. 
For this reason such manures give iinme- 
diate results, except when seasons are very 
abnormal, or the tillage very low grade. 
Lasting manures certainly do not include 
commercial fertilizers. To examine clearly 





“lucts in return. 
his was the way that we understood it, 
| we believed that it would prove a good 
ugforthis country and for the other coun- 
s that we dealt with. We were in favor of 
‘ecting our own products of the farm or 
tactory from competition with the prod- 
of other countries, where cheap labor 
cheap living enabled them to produce 
s cost than we could do it here. 
it we begin to feel that the door of reci- 
ty has been opened too wide. We seem 
‘ increasing our purchases more than 
iles, and while we expected this from 
of those countries we think we must 
. there are others, and particularly 
‘ritish Dominions on the north of us, 
seem more anxious to sell than to buy, 
ive scarcely taking enough of us to keep 
‘lance of account even. And some parts 
i certainly do not do as much as 
They are ready to send us potatoes 
irhips and apples, and take United 
> money for them, but they do not care 
inany things of our production. It 
‘ev England and New York that this 
s ost felt. We havea short crop of 
‘s and the Provinces are ready to 
» Us, even though they have the duty 
them. The women and children 
(and hoed and dug them while the 
‘cre at some other occupation which 
‘obably found more profitable. 
“iscurcaly find fault with their hav- 
\ potatoes to sell when so many people 
* United States want te buy them, and 


the nature of lasting manures, we must con- 
| sider why they last,—they last because they 
| are not used, the plants cannot use them, 
and on this account they remain in the 
| soil, for some problematical future use. 
Not only this, but as decay is constantly 
going on, except, perhaps, in midwinter, 
and much of the plant food becomes soluble 
at a time when there are no growing 
plants to make use of it, it is lost utterly 
through drainage and other causes. The 
rapidness with which insoluble plant food 
becomes available is largely a matter of 
weather conditions, so that the same quan- 
tity of manure may suffice one year and 
utterly fail the next. Modern agriculture 
cannot stand any such hit-or-miss work. 

It costs about the same to break, till, 
seed, etc., whether a crop is grown, or only 
a quarter crop. In both cases a year’s in- 
terest is gone, and the possible profits of a 
year’s time. No prudent farmer can take 
the risk of using ‘* lasting ’’ manures on the 
chance of their becoming available in time. 
Suppose a fair grade of farmyard manure is 
expected to “ last ’”’ six years, let us see how 
much must be used with an ordinary rota- 


tion: 








Nitrogen. Potash. Phos. Acid. 








Corn, 70 bu.....--- 83 Ibs. 55 ibs. 48 Ibs. 
Wheat, 35 bu...-- 59 * 31 be a z 
Clover, 2 tons. .--. 82 “ 88 i 18 i 
Timothy, 2 tons...89 “ 94 - 23 5 
Corn, 70 bu..--.-.--- 83 * 55 a 48 e 
Wheat, 35 bu....- 59 “* 31 24 
455 tbs. 354 Ibs. 1865 tbs. 








are some who would find fault if 
_. > Could not buy them when they wanted | 
“ll, but we are inclined to believe that the 


ti 


As this is a “ lasting ’”’ manuring proposi- 
tion, fully one-fifth must be added to the 


‘above figures for losses in3the soil. There- 


give itsv the crop can get it when it wants 
it. Also, use plenty of potash and phos- 
phates. as the clover crop supplies enormous 
quantities of nitrogen about free of cost, 
but potash and phosphates must be supplied 


' to go with this nitrogen, or it too will grow 





of the “ lasting ”’ sort. 
—_-+.-<>>- 
Disease-Killing Agencies. 


There are three recognized agents of nat- 
ure which tend to prevent and destroy dis- 
ease germs in the human habitations, and 
likewise in the quarters for animals. With 
these agents always present the animal can 
be wintered with little danger of disease, 
and though the winter be ever so unfavor- 
able they will not suffer from it. Naturally, it 
would seem that every dairyman and cattle 
grower would utilize these,agents, especially 
when they can be had without much cost. 
The chief trouble is that they are too free 
and too well known to ,attract much atten- 
tion. 
=Light, good drainage and proper warmth 
are the agents referred to, and we are gra/i- 
ually giving them more importance in the 
economy of wintering cattle than hereto- 
fore. ‘The old idea that a dark barn or 
stable was all right for cows, horses or 
other animals will hardly stand today in 
the light of modern scientific conclusions. 
Darkness we know harbors dampness, dis- 
ease and germs that are injurious to all 
animal life and health. Flood the stables 
and barns with sun and light, and they will 
destroy germs that undermine the health of 
cattle. It is so easy to supply light in the 
barns and stables that it is a careless man 
who will not give it to his cattle. Light 
costs a little, but it is one of the best dis- 
ease destroyers in the world. 

Good drainage of the stables can likewise 
be provided with practically little expense. 
Not only will this pay in the end in keeping 
the animals clean and healthy, but the 
manurial value of the drainage will prove of 
considerable importance at the end of the 
winter. A slight incline of the floor of the 
stables and stalls will carry the liquid part 
of themanure away, and this drainage will 
keep the stables in a sweet, healthful condi- 
tion, especially if the sunlight can likewise 
beadmitted to perform its purifying mission. 

Heating artificially the stables and barns 
is something of a novelty to many, but 
where high-grade cattle are kept this is 
becoming quitecommon. However, warmth 
can, be supplied without much expense. 
The first step is to shut out every draft in 
the building, and give the walls of the 
stables double lining or inside padding of 
sawdust or straw. If we built our stables 
much as we build cold frames, with double 
walls and filling jbetween, we would have 
much warmer sleeping-places for the ani- 
mals. A little wise provision in this way 
will make the stables comfortable in winter, 
and the sunlight in the daytime will help to 
increase thetemperature. With good, warm 
bedding, then the most delicate farm animal 
can find comfort in winter, and in the spring 


its health will remain unimpaired. 
Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 


R. GARWoop. 
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which were carried on at the University of 
Minnesota in 1897-98, have already been 
published. These investigations have been 
continued, and the purpose of the forthcom- 
ing bulletin is to report the results of those 
completed during 1899 and 1900. 

The value of any material asa food de- 
pends not only upon the amounts of nu- 
trients which the material contains, as indi- 
cated by its composition, but also upon the 
proportions of those nutrients which can 
be digested and made available to the body. 
In order to determine and compare the 
actual nutritive values of graham, entire 
wheat and standard patent-roller process 
flours, not only were complete analyses of 
these materials made and heats of combus- 
tion determined, but a series of digestion 
experiments with men was conducted, in 
which a considerable portion of the diet 
consisted of bread made of the different 
flours. 

According to the chemical analysis of 
graham, entire wheat and standard patent 
flours milled from the same lot of wheat, the 
graham tlour contained the highest and the 
patent flour the lowest percentage of total 
protein. But according to the results of 
digestion experiments with these flours the 
proportions of digestible protein and avail- 
able energy in the patent flour were larger 
than in either the entire wheat or the gra- 
ham tlour. The lower digestibility of the 
protein of the latter is due to the fact that in 
both these flours a considerable portion of 
this constituent is contained in the coarser 
particles, and so resists the action of the 
digestive juices, and escapes digestion. 
Thus while there may be actually more pro- 
tein in a given amount of graham or entire 
wheat flour than in the same weight of 
patent tlour from the same wheat, the body 
obtains less of the protein and energy from 
the coarse tluur than it does from the fine, 
because, although the including of the bran 
and germ increases the percentage of pro- 
tein, it decreases its digestibility. 

Briefly stated, the more important deduc- 
tions from the results of these investigations 
are that the bread-making qualities of 
patent flour milled from high grade of 
wheat were not improved by the increase 
of the proportion of either starch or gluten, 
and that the nutritive falue of the flour 
was not increased by milling the wheat so 
as to retain a large proportion of the bran 
and germ as in the entire wheat and gra- 
ham flours. 


The National Fruit—Alike with the ques- 
tion of a national flower, one often wonders 
what is the national fruit. According to 
“Country Life in America,’ the United 
States is surely the land of the apple, even 

_ though pomological meetings may no longer 
| discuss so fully the juicy fruit that is with 
/us every day in the year. Grown over 
the widest range of the country and under 
| the mostvaried conditions, it is most adapt- 


going to be any failure it is better to have | the fertility of their land. If more pains | able not not only im its vast range of varie? 
it out with the common herd so the loss will | was taken by many of our farmers to appro- ties, but in its greatly varied uses. 


be less keen. 


There is plenty of opposition to the idea | zers 


of using common cows for building up a 
good herd of animals for beef purposes; 
but that opposition is too often of a flimsy 
nature. A good common cow foundation is 
an excellent thing. The animals are strong 
and hardy and they are capable of vast im- 
provements. There will be some in the 
herd which may be useless. Weed them out 
gradually and keep on building up with the 
best. Get athoroughbred bull and half the 
battle is then won. The first cross will show 
some good results, and the second and third 
will show steady and pronounced improve- 
ments. The half-bred steers will make good 
beef, and they will in most cases fatten as 
easily and rapidly as many full-blooded 
steers. Good feeding and care are essential, 
but most owners of good cattle would attend 
to that without any question. 

The reason for advocating the improve- 
ment of the common cow for beef purposes 
is that nine-tenths of young farmers must 
start life with a herd of them, and they are 
not provided with any too much money. 
They would haveto pay $100 apiece for 
thoroughbred cows, and it would be out of 
the question, but it is within their means 
to make fair selections from other herds 
at $30 and $40. If one then gets a thorough- 
bred bull he cannot only make a living, 
but have the satisfaction of breeding up 
his herd so thatthey will prove almost as sat- 
isfactory for beef cows as his neighbor’s 
fancy stock. A. Q. STOCKER. 

Kansas. 
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New York Farm Notes. 


At this writing the beautifu) weather 
which has prevailed somany weeks this fall 
still continues. Farmers are having a fine 
time to accomplish all kinds of farm work. 

Potatoes have been got out of the ground, 
and those farmers who have been fortunate 
enough to save some from the ravages of 
the rot, which has been so universal all 
about the country, are now disposing of 
their surplus crops to good advantage. 

Our local buyers have commenced to ship 
potatoes of late, paying sfrom forty-five tc 
fifty cents per bushel, delivered at the cars. 
Buyers are compelled to be very cautioas 
about getting sound potatoes this fall. In 
many years there has not been so large a 
yield as at present. If it had not been for 
the prevailing rot, potatoes doubtless would 
have sold very cheap with an insufficient 
market for them. 

The cheese factories are closing up their 
make for the season, in many instances, 
where located within a certain distance of 
the milk station. The first of the present 
month, the price of the milk delivered at the 
station was advanced from $1 to $1.15 per 
hundred. This created considerable stir 
among the dairymen disposed to change 
from the factories to the milk station. 

Factory men have not been disposing of 
their cheese very rapidly for several weeks 








past and are holding for an advance in prcie, 


| priate with greater economy all the fertili- 
ade on the farm, the result would be 
more in their favor at the end of the year. 
P. E. Wuire. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Nov. 4. 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 

The exceptionally fine weather during the 
month of October gave the farmers an ex- 
cellent opportunity to push their fall work, 
and the result is that the greater part of 
them are ready for cold weather whenever 
it comes. 

The past season was a peculiar one, so far 
as crops were concerned ; results being very 
uneven in the same sections. One farmer 
would have a good crop of potatoes, while 
his neighbor’s would be hardly worth har- 
vesting. In this vicinity potatoes planted 
on sandy soil did the best as a rule. 

Apples are conspicuous by their absence. 
Trees that were full of blossoms bore no 
fruit. What few apples there are are of 
inferior quality. Especially is this true of 
the Baldwin and Greening. Those who 
have apples will realize a good price for 
them and ready sale. One of our farms has 
sold several barrels of apples, unassorted, 


command a much higher price. 

Onions did not produce a large yield; in 
some instances they were injured by blight. 
Those who have good onions can safely rely 
upon $1 per bushel for them in the near 
future. 

There was a large growth of corn so far 
as fodder is concerned, and in many fields 
the corn eared well and produced a good 
crop. Several new silos were erected the 
present season and filled with corn. 

The increased interest manifested by 
farmers in dairying calls for a better system 
of feeding stock, and the silo seems to solve 
the problem to the satisfaction of many. 

Eggs are very scarce in this vicinity. The 
hens are on a “ strike,’”’ and refuse to com- 
promise. Local merchants are paying 
twenty-eight to thirty cents per dozen for 


eighty-five cents per bushel. 

are not very plenty, and any man who de- 

sires to find work can generally do so. 
Columbia, Ct., Nov. 4. a FE 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 





tion a bulletin containing studies on bread 
and breadmaking at the University.of Min- 
nesota in 1899 and 1900. The investigations 
had as their special objects the determina- 
tion of the comparative nutritive value of 
bread made from different grades of flour, 
the effect of different methods of making 
and baking bread upon its composition and 
digestibility and related problems. 





Investigations on bread and bread mak- 


at $2.75 per barrel, and guod frult would | 


Without apple pie at frequent intervals, 
what farm household can be called well 
ordered. The good housewife of the coun- 
try scorns to limit the setting forth on her 
table of apple sauce; and what sort of a 
country school-house would it be wherein a 
score or more of juicy apples were not con- 
sumed in sly bites under desk lids any 
proper school day? 

Another evidence is the Italian fruit 
stands where the vender polishes the 
brightly striped but leathery skin of the 
Ben Davis; he sells it for ten months in the 
year, and it is his ideal fruit. While the 
names bananaand ‘“ Dago ” seem synony- 
mous, the apple is the favorite stock in trade 
of the Italian. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture is seriously con- 
sidering a revision of its regulations for dip- 
ping sheep intended for transmission from 
one State to another. 

“It may be first recalled,” stated Dr. 
Salmon, the Chief of the Bureau, that, 
owing to certain practical trade conditions, 
the bureau has thus far insisted only on a 
single dipping, instead of on two dippings 
ten days apart. Notwithstanding this 
<onzess on,; which has thus far been 
made to trade conditions, we have 
noticed that of 515,112 sheep dipped 
eighty-six per cent. were affected by 
one dip and only fourteen per cent. in- 
effective. It must be confessed that this 
is a better result on single dipping than even 
we hoped to obtain, since the treatment had 
to be performed at so many different places, 
hence by different sets of men, on which 
account absolute uniformity could hardly be 
expected. The fourteen per cent. of in- 
effective cases clearly indivates, however, 


| that the period must soon come to an end, 


| 


| 


| 


| 





during which the Bureau can make a tem- 
porary concession to traders in order that 
they may adapt themselves to conditions 
which they must surely foresee. While 
many buyers and shippers have cheer- 
fully co-operated with the Bureau in 


what they can get, but by the time the city its work of restricting scab, this can- 


consumers get them they have to pay sev- | 20t be said of all of them. Those dealers 
eral cents more per dozen for them. Pota- | and feeders who endeavor to eradicate the 


toes are selling at from seventy-five to | disease are now shown to be subject to a 
Farm laborers ¢ertain amount of risk or failure or reinfec- 


tion due to the fourteen per cent. of failure 
from a single dipping. It is, therefore, only 
a question of a short time when the Bureau 
will find it absolute necessity, in protecting 
sheep raisers and feeders, tu insist upon 
a double dipping. Sheep raisers would do 


The office of experiment stations of the well to take this warning seriously, and to 
Department of Agriculture has in prepara- double their efforts for the eradication of the 


disease, not only from their own flocks, but 
from the other flocks in their county. To 
allow scab to exist in a neighbor’s flock, 
when he is so careless as to ignorethe warn- 
ings already given, is for the cautious sheep 
raiser to assume a risk of having his own 
sheep held for a double dipping in case they 
come into contact with his neighbor’s sheep 


during shipment. 
ae - Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Agricultural. 


Dairying on the Farm. 


The dairy has become such a distinct 
specialty in farming that many old-time 
farmers have abandoned it practically to 
those who do nothing else. Yet farm dairy- 
ing on the ordinary farm is without ques- 
tion a profitable work,that can be carried on 
with other lines of work. We have not yet 
abandoned general farming for specialties, 
and the great majurity of farmers still raise 
miscellaneous crops, doing a little dairying, 
corn raising, cattle raising and fruit and 
vegetable growing. The fact is the day will 
never come when the majority will not 
diversify the farming sufficient to raise a 
great variety of crops. 

The dairy cow, the beef cow, both have 
their place on the ordinary farm. Grass is 
at the foundation of all crops and all good 
farming, and no man can raise good crops 
of grass without being tempted to raise 
dairy cows too. The dairying part of the 
business brings in constant and all-the- 
year-round profits, which is a great conven- 
ience to the farmer. 

Then when pigs do so well on clover and 
skimmilk one cannot help feeling that dairy- 
ing is essential to make success of raising 
hogs. And, indeed, it is. The man who 
raises a few pigs and omits the cows makes 
a mistake in planning. With a half-dozen 





or more good dairy cows on the place there | 
will be ample food fer raising a dozen pigs | 


for market. lf the cream can be sold direct 
to consumers there will be sufticient skim- 
milk left to fatten the hogs profitably. 

Corn, clover and peas make the ideal com- 
bination of erops for the dairy cows, and 
they also prove pretty good feeding for pigs. 
From this same crop one gets sufficient to 
feed several colonies of good laying hens. 
Thus with returns coming in continually 
from the dairy cows and the hens, one can 
then look forward contentedly to the bigger 
returns from the grain crops, fruits, cattle 
or hay. These latter return profits only 
once a year, and it is sometimes a long an‘ 
discouraging wait between times. It is far 
more satisfactory to have the side issues, 
which will keep up the supply of pocket 
money. Then if the main crop proves a 
fa lure one is not left entirely stranded. 
Diversified farming is the surest thing today 
in agriculture, and in that dairying is one of 
the most important of all. 


Iowa. W. MANTON. 
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Butier Market. 

We note but little change in the butter 
market froma week ago. Demand is quite 
moderate, with ampie supply and prices rul- 
ing fairly steady. No doubt the advent of 
colder weather will curtail the make of fine 
creamery, then supplies will fall off, causing 
a firmer tendency in prices. This means an 
advance in high-grade butter. Medium 
grades are less likely to advance, as the sup- 
plies are more liberal. 

We note the most encouraging feature in 
the situation is the liberal home consump- 
tion. Thus, during last month, an in- 
creased Consumption is figured out of 765,- 
000 pounds, and this helps materially in re- 
ducing the surplus in cold storage. What 
the dealers would like to see most, at pres- 
ent, isanexport movement that would re- 
lieve this market of 25,000 to 40,000 tubs. 
Ilowever, in the absence of this export 
trade, it is interesting to note that more 
butter is being consumed at home this year 
than last year. 

The stock of buyter on hand, in Boston 
Sept. 30, was 8,407,200 pounds, as against 
7,427,030 pounds a year ago. The receipts 
for October, this year, were 4,742,156 pounds, 
against 3,781,019 pounds a yearago. Stock 
on hand Nov. 2, 7,436,320 pounds. The con- 
sumption of butter in October was 541,021 
pounds. The total consumption for four 
months, July, August, September and Octo- 
ber, shows 18,894,705 pounds, against 17,752,- 
351 pounds for the same four months last 
year, an increase for the last four months 
of 1,142,354 pounds. 

Fine, fresh, northern creamery is selling 
at 22 cents, with business light. Grades 
not extra are in liberal supply, and quoted 
from 18 to 21 cents, with light sales. West- 
ern extra creamery is quoted at 214 to 22 
cents. The market seems to be firmer at 
interior points than heré, hence receivers 
here are not disposed to make any conces- 
sion to effect sales, being willing to wait for 
further developments and higher prices in 
the near future. 

The rezeipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 2 were 17,932 tubs and 23,- 
113 boxes, a total weight of 904,008 pounds, 
idcluding 84,170 pounds in transit for ex- 
port, and with the latter deducted the net 
total is 821,838 pounds, against 821,866 
pounds for the previous week and 773,101 
pounds for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 93,031 pounds, against 69,657 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports for the week 
were 1145 tubs, and from Montreal 5813 
packages. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 1705 tubs, out 6115 tubs, 
stock 162,457 tubs, against 141,537 tubs last 
year. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 23,451 tubs, against 19,009 tubs last 
year, and with these holdings added the 
total stock is 185,908 tubs, against 160,546 
tubs same time last year, an increase for 
this year of 25,362 tubs. 

ciaiecae 
Massachusetts Crop Report. 

The following crop report for the month 
of October is issued by Mr. J. W. Stock- 
well, Secretary State Board of Agriculture: 

Root crops have generally proved to be 
good average crops, the great majority of 
correspondents so reporting. Of those re- 
porting them to be in other than average 
condition, a majority speak of them as not 
up to the average, but the number is so 
small as not to materially affect the esti- 
mate as to the crop. Potatoes area light 
crop in almost all sections, with a great 
deal of rot reported, but prices received 
have been higher than for some years. 
Celery appears to be a good crop. 

Farm stock is almost universally reported 
to be in good condition, and many corre- 
spondents speak of it as ‘ very good ”’ or 
excellent. Feed in pastures has been good 





all the season and still continues to be so, | 


the mild weather and frequent rains having 
been very favorable to it. Stock should 


theretore go to the barns in first-class con- 


dition. 
Less than the usual amount of fall seed- 


ing was done, as the rains of September 
made it difficult to prepare the ground in 
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Inject with Hood Farm 


fail to breed, do not clean, are 
irregular; also after abortion. 
Of greatest value to breeders 
and stock owners. 
size by mail, $1.15; large size, 
four times more, to any rail- 
road express point in U.S.$2.75. 
C.I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





some cases, and farm work was also behind 
at that time. That which was sown early 
is in excellent condition and the late seeded 
made a good catch, the only difficulty with 
it being that it is not as forward as is usu- 
ally thought desirable at this time. The 
weather has been and still continues pécul- 
iarly favorable to late seeding. 

Of the 152 correspondents answering the 
question as to prices received for crops 
raised for market, 102 speak of them as 
higher than usual, and fifty as average, not 
one referring to them as lower than in 
former years. This is quite likely due 
in a large measure to the shortage of par- 
ticular crops, notably potatoes and apples, 
and the natural trend of prices with nor- 
mal yields is impossible to determine. 

There is much diversity of opinion among 
correspondents as to the crops which have 
proved most profitable, but 74,a bare major- 
ity, unite in placing hay among them. 
Fifty-eight, a large number to unite ona 
second crop, consider corn to have been 





Breeding Powder when they | 


Dollar | 


among the most profitable crops. Wher- 
/ever rot was not destructive the high 
| price of potatoes more than made up for 
| the shortage in yield, and 29 correspond- 
|ents mention this crop. Nine consider 
| tobacco to have been among the most prof- 
| itable crops, 9 cranberries, 7 onions, 5 
asparagus, 5 tomatoes, 4 apples, 4 sweet 
corn, 4 cabbages, 3 ensilage corn, 3 celery, 
3 strawberries, 3 rye, 2 milk, 2 squashes, 2 
pears, 2 oats, 1 raspberry, 1 small fruits, 1 
market-garden crops, 1 beans, 1 peaches, 
| 1 grapes, 1 forage crops, 1 vegetables, 1 root 
crops andi lettuce. 

Seventy-nine correspondents, an unusu- 
ally large number to unite on any one crop 
as among the least profitable, speak of 
potatoes as among the least profitable crops, 
38 apples, 15 squashes, 6 oats, 6 cabbages, 6 


corn, 5 fruit, 5 milk, 4 onions, 3 peas, 3 | 


” 


beans, 3 cucumbers, 3 turnips, 2 peaches, 
2 strawberries, 2 melons, 2 asparagus, 2 car- 


rots, 2 cranberries, 1 tomatoes, 1 root crops, 


1 sweet corn, 1 raspberries, 1 blackberries, | 


1 buck wheat and 1 beets. 

Judging from the returns the season just 
closing has been rather more profitable than 
usual for our farmers. Potatoes and apples 
are the only principal crops showing a gen- 
eral shortage, and the unusually high prices 
received for these crops have made up in a 
measure, though probably not entirely, for 
this shortage. The heavy hay crop has been 
particularly tothe advantage of our dairy 
farmers, and the good corn crop comes in 
well with the present shortage elsewhere and 
the prevailing high prices of grain. Of 151 
correspondents answering the question 
to the profits of the season, eighty-six 
gard the season as profitable, seventeen 
an average one for profit, and nineteen as 
fairly profitable, while twenty-nine think 
that it has not been a profitable one. 

The special inquiry as to the use of smoke 
to prevent injury from frost did not develop 
much of interest. About a dozen corre- 
spondents report that smuke has been used 
in their vicinity to protect cranberries, 
strawberries, peach buds or vegetables, with 
varying success, the majority holding that 
the success achieved has not been such as to 
particularly commend the practice. 

5 PP Se 
The Lobster Industry. 

The general agreement among 
that the lobster industry is on the 
owing to a continual decrease ina 


re- 


decline, 
natural 


supply, lends a timely interest to a paper by | 


John N. Cobb on the lobster fishery of 
Maine, in the latest bulletin of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

It appears that the Indians first taught 


the early Puritan settlers in New England | 


how to make use of the lobster, and these 
thrifty people soon set about devising means 
for conserving their supply. As long as 


coast, it was a simple matter for each 
| family to look out for itself; but as the 
pioneers moved inland the coast fishermen 
caught lobsters in quantities large enough 
to meet their own wants and sell to the 
people farther west, and from this point 


the commercial stage of the industry 
began. Maine was found to be particularly 


well adapted to the lobster fishery, owing 
to the bold and rocky character of much 
of her coast, the large and deep inlets 
which cut it up, and the many islands 
| dotted here and there. At first the work 
| was done witb very primitive equipment, 
|}and the fishing seasons began with the 
fairly warm weather and closed before the 
return of severe cold; but about 1845 an 


experiment made by Connecticut fishermen | 


in Long Island Seund started the idea of 
winter fishing, and it has been carried on 
regularly since, its profits far exceeding 
that of the summer fishing, The bait used 
is commonly the heads of cod, hake and 
halibut. Halibut heads are said to be the 
best, as they are tougher than the others, 
and last much longer. In the neighborhood 


of the sardine canneries small herring are | 


used, being lightly salted, allowed to decay 
somewhat, and then enclosed in small bags, 
which are put into the pots. The oil from 
this bait forms a “slick”? or oily streak in 
the water, and when the smell from it is 
strongest it is considered best. 

It being impracticable to ship or preserve 
lobsters in a frozen state, they must be 
shipped either alive or boiled. About nine- 


tenths of those caught in Maine are shipped 

A submerged crate or heavy box, | 

| this should be the natural sequence to and a! 
direct proof of the national prosperity is cause for | 
congratulations, proving as it does that American | 


alive. 
with slight interstices between the boards 
composing it, constitutes what is known as 
a lobster ‘“‘car.”? When a smack which has 
been out drawing the pots and takiiig posses- 
sion of their contents arrives at its dock, it 
is moored directly alongside one of the cars. 
The lobsters are then dipped out of the well 
in the hold of the vessel by means of long- 
handled scoop-nets, and thrown upon the 
deck. The doors of the car are opened, 
and men on the smack pick over the lob- 
sters and toss them two by two into the 
several compartments of the car, throwing 


the dead and mutilated aside, to be later | 


pitched overboard or left on a dump. A 
lobster which has had its shell broken is 
considered moribund; but one which has 
lost one or even both claws is kept, as such 
an injury does not necessarily affect its 
health. When an order is received for live 
lobsters, the draft is usually made upon 
those which have been longest in the 
ears. They are packed in sugar or flour 
barrels bored with small holes for drain- 
age. 
into three pieces the long way, and one 
of these pieces is placed upright about mid- 
way of the length of a barrel, and the lob- 
sters are packed close together on all sides 
of the ice. 
| the lobsters are covered with a little sea- 
| weed or large leaves of marine plants, the 
| rest of the space is packed with cracked 


| ice, and the top is covered with a piece of | 


| sacking. In this condition, lobsters sur- 
vive very fairly a trip as far West as the 
| Mississippi river. Tne mortality among 
|them from the time they are put aboard 
the smack until they are barreled for ship- 
ment probably averages about five per cent. 

In England the live lobster is considered 
a great delicacy, and commands from sixty 
to seventy-five cents a pound. An experiment 
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made several years ago of sending 250 across 
the ocean ina tank twenty feet long by eight 
feet wide and three feet deep, constantly 
supplied with}fresh*sea water by a donkey 
engine, resulted ¢pretty profitably, only fifty 





as | 


as | 


experts | 


A hundred-pound cake of ice is split | 


When the barrel is nearly full, | 


dying on the voyage. Thejlarger part of the 
| lobsters shipped to market at long distances, 
| however, have to be boiled. The lobsters in 
| this process are,thrown"from a ear into an 
iron frame basket, whichtis lowered by a 
derrick into a large'tank where water has al- 
ready been brought to the boiling stage, and 
in about half fanjhour the’proper red color 
indicates that they {have Sheen sufliciently 
cooked. 

The lobster-boiling*trade, while a neces- 
sary adjunct of the general industry, has 
its unfortunate side, since it enables un- 
scrupulous fishermen to catch and keep 
| lobsters smaller than the minimum dimen- 
sions prescribed by law, the meat being 
| removed from ,the shells and sold by the 
| Pound, it being then impossible to judge 
| what sized lobsters the meat came from. 
Boiled lobsters can be kept, by the liberal 
| use of ice, fora week or more without de- 
| terioration. The same difficulty attended 
| the canning industry, which was started 
| several years ago, and promised to be very 
| profitable, but presently declined wowing to 


| repeated laws restricting the catch of lob- 
| Sters of certain measurements. When the 
minimum length had risen to ten and a 
half inches the canners found it so expen- 
sive to buy lobsters of this size that they 
went out of business. In the year 1899 the 
State wardens captured and liberated fifty 


thousand lobsters which were short of the | 


required length; and as_ these officers could 
not get more than a small3proportion of the 
unlawful catch, it may be seen that the lob- 
ster fishermen are engaged in destroying 
| their own industry as fast as possible. The 
Fish Commission have been doing a good 
/work in buying large numbers of female 
lobsters covered with eggs, which they hatch 


artificially, planting the fry in Maine waters | 


In one year 25,207,000 


22,875,000 fry were 


at various points. 
eggs were taken and 
hatched. 

We are accustomed to assume that lob- 


because this is the case with most of our 
|market supplies. Several cases are on 
record, however, of departures from ethis 
| general rule. 


| Island in April, 1874, was colored a rich 


| indigo along the middle of the upper part | 


the white settlements were confined to the | °f the body, shading off into a brighter and | 


| clearer tint 
| The upper surface of the large claws was 
| blue and purple, faintly mottled with 
darker shades, while the under side was 
of a delicate cream tint; the under parts 
of the body also, and the spines and tuber- 
cles of the shell and the appendages tended 
| to melt into a light cream color. An eleven- 
neh lobster, caught in 1892 at Peak Island, 
showed similar marking, but of indigo shad- 
| ing to pure white. A lobster still preserved 
in alcohol in Portland, caught in 1887, is 
| pure white. A lobster caught ai Beal Island 
was also jet black. One taken in Casco Bay 
in 1886 hada body light yellowup to the 
middle line of the back, the remainder 


being bright red; one at Vinal Haven 
in 1898 was bright red everywhere 
‘except on the forward half of the 


right side of the carapace and the cor- 
responding feeler, which were of the 
usual dark green; and a few lobsters of as 
bright redacolor all over as if they had 
been boiled have been taken along the coast 
at various times. The local fishermen tell 
| extraordinary storiesof the weight of lob- 
sters that have been captured, thirty, forty 
and even fifty pounds being mentioned as 
common. Authenticated cases are abun- 
dant of a twenty-five-pound weight, and 


measurements of from twenty-five to forty- 


four inches.—Transcript. 
> 
The Trend in Horse Flesh. 
BY FRANK M. WARE. 
The extraordinary upward tendency of all 


values which has marked the current year has | 


found an appropriate, most gratifying and most 


perity all along the line of the horse market. That 


sporting tendencies are becoming a matter of in- 


heritance and of tradition, and that the love for | 


and desire to own and use a good horse was always 


a general characteristic of our people, latent for | 


a time through stress of circumstances, and 
the “strenuous jives’? led by our progenitors, 
but very real and very near the surface. Of 
course fad and fashion have played their impor- 
tant parts in 


desired result, but, fad satiated and fashion | 


changed, there has remained a genuine interest 
which is becoming universal. 

The tendency of the market today is toward 
common sehse requirements and real utility. The 
‘equine contortionist ” has had his day. Brought 
into notice by the mistaken and exaggerated 
ideas of what constituted action (action for which 
show ring judges are responsible) these curiosities 
are no longer in active demand. General all- 
round, true, effortless and graceful action is re- 
quired, accompanied always by satisfactory con- 
formation and by as much speed as possible. 

American impetuosity impels us always to “ go 
the limit,” and a little larther,in every fad we 
indulge in—and certainly we out-did ourselves 
In the matter of action. Horses which a 
few years ago commanded fabulous prices for 
show and park work would attract now 
but slight attention in either place. Gen- 
eral knowledge has increased; the public 
| eye through the medium of horse shows and 
auction sales has been educated to an extroardi 
nary point, real merit has found due apprecia- 
tion, and today the acceptedly highest class type 
of American horse for road, field or park has no 
superior and few equals in the world—as the 
wonderful and increasing demand for our prod- 
ucts in every country proves. 

Concerning action, a tendency exhibited 
yearly in increasing frequency by our trotting- 
bred horses gives much cause for apprehension 
as to its effect upon the harness horse of the 
future. Thisis the steady increase and extraor 
dinary development of the pacer and the’pacing 
gait. It is a well accepted fact—almost an axiom 





sters are always of a greenish-black color, | 


A female lobster weighing | 
|about two pounds, caught off Hurricane | 


on the sides and extremities. | 


natural accompaniment in the advance in the pros- | 


bringing about this much-to-pe- | 


| —that nearly all our fast trotters were roug 
| mixed or pacing-gaited colts “ squared away” by 
| various “ gaiting” appliances, and the square- 
| gaited “lot trotter,’* which showed speed in the 
| 

| pasture, has rarely developed into the extremely 
| fast horse. Itis safe to say that not thirty per 
| cent. of our fast trotters today will walk flat 
| footed, and go from that into and stay on a square 
| trot without amble or hitch if they are bare- 
footed and loose headed. 

Most of them amble at slow paces despite 
everything, and a large proportion of show ring 
and park horses do the same thing. Therefore 
the instinct is there. It is being transmitted; it 
is and always has_ been strongly heredi- 
tary, and it may shortly reach a_ point 
where it cannot be controlled or eradicated. 
As the more prepotent. strain, this ten- 
dency in ithe trotting-bred animal will cause 
trouble not only becaue it must prove 
action controlling when crossed with any other 
breed save the thoroughbred, but because there 
will ever exist that tendency to * throw back ” to 
this characteristic in some ancester, which is now 
so noticeable in the offspring of even the purest- 
gaited sires and dams. 

Nor is the pace any longer necessarily a matter 
po certain conformation and development of 
| 





parts. Tnirty years ago one could unerringly 
pick out a pacer before he moved a step; nowa- 
| days the true proportions, noble carriage and 
| harmonious lines of a genuine heavy-harness 
type may be accompanied by the awkward wig- 
wag of the “ side-wheeler.”’ 


factthat, allowed to take his easiest gait—the 


‘an display extreme speed without the use of 


| hopple, gaiting pole or some sort of extraordinary | 
| and hideous contraption on head, legs, feet and | 


bo ly. 

| The ‘Indiana pajamas,” as they are called. 
| i. e., hobbles, extraordinary as is their effect at 
promoting speed, have done more to injure the 
future of our native horse than any other dozen 
things that can be named. On road or track the 
pacer is the “ whole thing,” and more than half 
the trotters seen beside them will pace if allowed, 
Do not these facts afford cause for alarm. 
and is it not at least a singular coincidence 
that, after breeding carefully for fifty years to pro* 
mote the diagonal action, we have secured princi- 
pally the lateral for our pains? And further, that 
hardly one of our horses will show extreme or even 
ordinary flights of speed at either gait,unless aided 
by all sorts of artificial applianees? And 
further yet, that while itis at alltimes vastly 
| difficult and almost impossible to force a pacer to 
trot, almost any trotter can be made to pace, and 
| once made to pace will generally stick to it of his 
own volition. 

Yet we have never tried to breed pacers, but 
for years and years have been trying to produce 
trotters. Is diagonal motion natural to any ani- 
malfrom man down? Is not the lateral, the 
natural, the easy mode of progression?  Ele- 
phants, camels, bears, lions, etc., cattle if hurried, 
dogs, ete., man; centipedes, etc., all use the 
| lateral to the almost universal exclusion of the 
diagonal. The canter and gallop are ina meas- 
ure lateral. Have we been on the wrong track 
all these years in trying to produce, procure and 
promote ab unnatural gait in the horse? 


A still further cause for alarm is the curious | 





In any field of life*the command of temper, 
nerve and courage which equine manipula- 
tion affords will find 
while the discretion that tempers rashness 
and the quick decision which is invariably 
associated with success in the management 
of horses are both developed thereby as in no 
other .way. Every boy and girl should be 
educated thoroughly in °every branch of eques- 


trianism, for these reasons if for no others, 
and, just as the ‘most valuable feature 


of a college edueation is the experience 
of and the insight into human nature it affords, 


-o are the qualities specified the most impor- | 


tant of the many advantages to be gained from 
owning, using, training and living with—yes, liv- 
ing with—horses. The 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum” 

of Virgil away back in the centuries, stirs the 
pulses today as doubtless it did then. 

Can any one put the rattle and stench of an 
automobile (‘‘ ought-notto-be” as the horse- 
men call them) into melodious metre; or do 
the grotesque attitude and the curious con- 
tortions of the bicyclist lend themselves 
readily to perpetuation by verse, in marble 
or in oil? These contraptions have worked 
their meed of good (not harm, contrary 
to general opinion) to the horse’ industry 
by getting into the open air and the exer- 


“ 





| cising habit thousands of people who quickly 


| tired of that slavery, 


pace—there are but few of our fast horses who | 


| 





and who then looked 
eagerly about for some means of conveyance 
which might be really such in every sense. 

Seeking, they invariaby found the horse. 
Vastly would it chagrin the makers of and dealers 
in these machines did they realize how much 
horse dealers and carriage builders owe to them 
for the customers they have brought into exist- 
ence; and some day a grateful industry will rise 
up and erect an enduring testimonial of grati 
tude to the inventor of the bicycle and of the 
automobile. 

The active participation of the feminine element 
in horsey matters has helped its advance in many 
ways. We have women today—a lot of them—who 
not only ride and drive as well asany man but who 
are the keenest kind of natural judges. A woman’s 
eye is generally true for proportion; her sense 
of harmony is strong; her taste excellent— 
and of such materials are all good judges 
made. Matters of soundness, ete., are more 
or less a sealed book to her, but she 
picks out a good one with extraordinary 
certainty, and though she may say she fan- 
cies him because he has a pretty ear or a lovely 
tail, that often is an error, because her eye 
recognizes a general harmony of outline and 
proportion which are. fair indications of gen- 
eral merit. 

The accurate criticism heard from ladies 
round the show ring is often most surprising— 
not the “ horse talk ” of not liking this hock or 
those back ribs, which is generally pure af- 
fectation, but the passing comment which 
shows the real opinion. Many of our best 
judges in the show arena are absolutely ig- 
norant of soundness, could not tell a horse’s age 
and have had little practical experience; but they 


have a true eye and a sense of appropriateness as 


But to return to the present hgh “class ” of the | 


American heavy-harness horse. It is lament 
| able that having created a demand for this highly 
developed creature we cannot begin to satisfy it. 
Such is the mournful case. We are on the brink 
of a shortag- in choice horseflesh such as has 
never been dreamed of—while values, already 
coustantly rising by leaps and bounds, will reach 
figures beyond belief. Not only have we no 


choice horses, but we have no means of produc- | 


ing any in reasonable quantity on short notice. 

During the times of recent depression thou- 
sands of stallions and mares were — sold off 
the farms, and sent to native and foreign 
markets, bringing absurdly low returns; prac. 
tically no breeding was done, and today 
we find ourselves with no youngsters grow- 
ing up and no ehoice foundation stock from 
whieh to produce. Many dealers are buying 
two, three and four-year-old unbroken colts to 
feed, train and handle for several years 
until of marketable age, and this is as true 
ot draught as of carriage and saddle 
animals. The farmer is as well up in marke 
reports and real values as any dealer, and he 
who goes horse-buying among the outlying dis- 
tricts will be asked prices that will stagger him— 
and be treated with supreme indifference should 
he try to cheapen them. 

Localities where a man could, by writing in ad- 
| vance to the country seat, pick up ten carloads of 
fair-to-good horses in a day, are now barren of 
decent material; the big dealing concerns 
;employ dozens of buyers who = are. per- 
| petually on the road, and who will, any time- 
travela thousand miles to look at an animal 
reported to be choice, or likely to mate one in 
| hand ; $800, $1000, $1500 are every-day prices for 
dealers to pay, not for pairs but for single 
horses, and these not extraordinary animals by 
any means ; while unbroken bronchos which were, 
two years ago, bringing $1.50 to $4 each tothe can 
| neries in Oregon, California, ete., are today, 
| thanks to Klondike, Cuba, South Africa, worth 
| $60 to $75 by the drove lot. 1f the automobile has 
| a future asa really useful and dependable ma 
chine for all purposes, it may find its opportunity 
from the fact that the public cannot obtain satis- 
| factory horses. 
| In the existing scarcity of good material among 
our native trotting-bred horses the Hackney, 
| French Coach Horse and trotter, the Cleveland 
say and other varieties, should find their oppor- 
| tunity as never before; but they hardly present in 
sufficient quantities to make their influence felt 
Hampered by the mistaken theories, the impa- 
tience and the lack of sustained and enterprising 
effort upon the part of their importers and pro- 
moters, these varieties of the heavy harness horse 
have suffered severely atthe hands of their friends. 
Taken up a fashion, bred as a_ fad, neg 
lected as a caprice, forsaken in time of need 
and hurled immature and undeveloped upon a 
market which was too glutted to assimilate 
even the most stimulating provender, these 
‘*horses of fashion” have never had a chance 
The old couplet: 

“Tf so quickly I_am done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for,”’ 
might find an appropriate place on the entabla. 
ture over the gate of many a defunct establish- 
ment for the production of imported heavy-har 
hess strains. 

The absurd claims made for these animals 
worked their inevitable result, and the beast 
which was heralded as able to outstay, outtrot, 
outlook, outact and outdo any other at any 
game in leather or pigskin, has proved m- 
self a rather useful sort of horse with more 
substance than the average native bred, but 
surpassing him in no other respect, and equalling 
him in hardly any. That the future has for these 
foreigners a place as one of the elements of what 
will one day be a distinct and unequalled breed, 
the American) heavy-harness horse, no one con- 
versant with the facts for a moment doubts; but 











therein their importance will begin and end. 
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to conformation, action, ete., which proves 
aimost universally satisfying, and causes them 
to bein strong demand. 

From the Boston Transcript. 


Curious Facts. 


—Germany furnishes about seven-eighths of 


the world’s supply of coal tar dyes, its income | 


from this source being over $25,000,000 a year. 

—Anacre of land will give fifteen hundred 
pounds of rose petals, from which five ounces of 
the attar may be distilled and this quantity has 
a market value of from $45 to $85. The rose 
water, a by product, amounts to three hundred 
gallons the aere, worth from seventy-five cents to 
$1.a gallon. 

—NSections of old water pipes of eypress, that 
had been underground and in use for nearly a 

ontury, were recently exhumed at New Orleans- 
and. to the surprise of all, the wood was perfectly 
preserved and as hard as when laid. They were 


| part of the first water-works system of the city, 


and itis thought the wood was from trees one 
hundred years old when laid. 

—Mrs. Charles Conover of Nanuet. N. Y., 
while sitting inachair on a piazza during a 
severe thunderstorm, was shocked into uncon- 
sciousness for seven hours. After making an 
examination, it is reported that the Village doctor 
found that the shock had turned Mrs. Conover’s 
heart upside down. Mrs. Conover is apparently 
as well as ever. 

——In Lahore there 1s, or was, a massive build- 
ing made only of bricks and mortar, but the build- 
ers, Who erected it in about 320 B. C., understood 
their business so well that the fabric defied the 
engineering efforts of four successive govern 
ments to remove it. India, too, can show plas 
tered buildings white and shiny like marble and 
as smooth and polished as glass. 

——Plants with white blossoms have a larger 
proportion of fragrant species than any others ; 
next comes red, then yellow and blue, after 
which, and in the same order, may be :eckoned 
violet, green, orange, brown and black. 
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SMOKING MEAT WITH A BRUSH. 





Smoke of Hickery Weed Reduced to a 


Fluid, Put en Like Paint. 


Messrs. E. Krauser & Bro., 
Milton, Pa., have succeeded in 
liquefying hickory wood smoke, 


home in a few hours. 
from hickory has a_ peculiar 
property that cannot be ob- 
tained trom any chemical pro- 
cess or from burning an 


peculiarly itsown an perfectly 
wholesome. 
abundant that every one ma 
have enough to smoke a bate 
of meat days atatime. There 
’ is plenty of Krauser’s Liquid 

Extract of Smoke, however,and 
it will give even better results than the smoke 
house, because it can be put on uniformly. In 
using Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke, each 
piece of meat may be treated to suit its own con- 
ditions—thin or thick coat, as the need ma 
appear. The cost of labor in smoking meat with 
Liquid Extract of Smoke is very slight. With 
it a bey can equal an expert curer, and do treble 
the work inamere fraction of time. Liquid 
Extract of Smoke is always available—no wait- 
ing for the wood to come; or to cut it; or to 
make the fire. Putiton with a brush— a min- 
ute or two toa piece of meat; no more trouble 
than painting a board and no opportunity for 
insects to contaminate the meat. Liquid Extract 
of Smoke gives such a fine flavor to meat that 
every dealer will give you a better price—if you 
can, be rauaded tosell any of it at any price. 

ormation w e sentfree on appl 

to E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. a 


Fifty per cent. combination bulls are rare at 
this late date, but see the advertisement of Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass., this week. 





its valuable place, | 


so that meat can be cured at | 
Smoke | 


other | 


substance. It not only per- | 
fectly cures meat, but gives it 
sweetness and flavor that is | 


I But unfortunately | 
hickory is not so common or | 


7 


L. F. Shonyo & Son of Lyndonville, Vt., pur- 
chased from Hood Farm at the st. Johnsbury 
Fair the young bull Hood Farm Pogis 16th. He 
is by the great prize winner Hood Farm Pogis, 
and hisdam is Northern Lassie. a daughter 0} 
Tormentor’s Lass, that gave in one week five 
months after calving 283 pounds three ounces 
milk, testing nineteen pounds 8} ounces butter 
In eighteen months she milked 18,082 pounds two 
ounces, testing 1097 pounds four ounces butter. 


___—« Witerature. 


Lovers of a Utopian, yet an up-to-date story, 
will greet with pleasure “The Pines of Lory,’ 
by J. A. Mitchell, the editor of New York Life 
Written by the author of “Amos Juda,” it pos- 
sesses the romantic atmosphere and the mystery 
of that tale, yet is richer in picturesque incident 
and inits flow of humor. Two happier lovers 
| than those depicted in this story could not exist 
Yet both were confronted with direct and most 
unusual possibilities. They are in every respect 
real people of today, and are the kind of real 
| people that we would like to meet. The plot is 
unusual and the situations most unconventional. 

Mr. C. Allan Gilbert’s ‘‘ Overheard in the Wit- 
tington Family” has gone to a second edition. 
This and his * Portfolio of Heads” show that Mr 
Gilbert, young as he is, has reached the very 
front rank as a portrayer of female beauty. 
| The new edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story, 
| * Little Men,” with twelve full-page pictures by 

Reginald B. Birch, illustrator of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” is one of Little, Brown & Co.'s best 
| holiday publications, and a large sale is assured. 
Even adults will be interested in Birch’s repre’ 
sentations of the favorite characters in this uni’ 
| versally popular story. A unique vignette adorns 

the title page. 

| Elizabeth S. Tucker, who not only writes but 
Instrates interesting juveniles, is the author of 
‘The Magic Key,’’ described as afairy story ot 
| a modern kind, which has just been published by 
| Little, Brown & Company. The book is printed 
from large size type, and the authors unique 
sketches are both numerous and amusing. 

Lane’s translation of “ The Arabian Nights,’ 
which has just been newly published in six vol- 
umes by the Macmillan Company, contains one 
hundred photogravure illustrations by Stanley 
Wood, and an introduction by Joseph Jacobs of 
fairy tale fame. They are handy volnmes, light 
in weight, and well printed, with handsome coy- 
ers. 

“ The Angora Cat” published by James 
Brothers, Boston makes a delightful gift book. 

The November magazine number of The Out 
look abounds in interesting illustration. Promi- 
| nent among the illustrated articles are: one on 
“ Home Life in Japan,” with a charming scheme 
of decoration and photograph reproduction; one 
on ** Handicrafts in Old Deerfield.” by Mary E 
Allen, one on “ The Man of Mexico,’’ Diaz, by 
Charles F. Lummis; on “ The Crofters of Skye,’ 
by Clifton Johnson, with pictures of peasant 
life by the author, and the first installment 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Memories of a 
Hundred Years,” which has a wonderfully fine 
portrait of Dr. Hale, drawn by Mr. Alfred H. 
Clark, together with many other portraits, fac- 
similes and prints. The number also coutains 
excellent portraits of William Travers Jerome of 
New York, the Anti-Tammany candidate for dis- 
trict attorney, and the Hon. Thomas G. Jones of 
Alabama, who has just been appointed to the 
Federal bench by President Roosevelt. 

Rh. H. Russell, New York, announces 
especially attractive books for the holiday 
son. ‘*A Widow and Her Friends,” by Charles 
Dana Gibson; “The Edueation of Mr. Pupp.’ by 
Charles Dana Gibson; ** The People of Dickens,’ 
a portfolio of six large photogravures and copper 
etchings; ‘“ In Vanity Fair, by A. B. Wenzell, and 
“The Warin South Africa,’ by Captain A. T. 
Mahon, are among a few. 

some of the latest books of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. include a biography of James Rus: ell Low 
ell, by Mr. H. E. Seudder; “ New Tales of Old 
Rome,” by Rudolfo Laneiani; “ The Rights of 
Mary,” astudy in Twentieth Century problems, 
by Lyman Abbott, D. D.; ‘* A Cathedral Court- 
ship,’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin: * Our National 
Parks,” by John Muir, author of “ The Mo intains 
of California’’; “ Before the Dawn,” by Pimeroff- 
Noble, and “ Of Business,” by R. R. Bowker. 

* What is Shakspere ?” An introduction to 
the great plays is the title of a work by L.A 
Sherman, professor of English literature in the 
University of Nebraska, which the Macmillan 
Company will publish immediately’ Protessor 
Sherman exhibits Shakspere’s art by an ex 
amination of certain characteristic plays, and 
traces out the ideas and ideals that have respec- 
tively inspired them. From these ideals the real 
character of Shakspere inferred and 
estimated. What is Known of. his _ life 
and dramatic career is then discussed 
sympathetically and fully. Many people are 
diffident of their ability to read Shakspere, 
being hindered from the vital meanings by the 
form. This book is intended to furnish such aid 
as is practicable in an introduction of Shakspere. 
It is left to the reader to do his own discerning, 
and so far as possible hisown work. There is a 
chapter upon Shakspere’s principles of drama- 
tization, and their application to the other forms 
of literary construction. Outlines and analyses o 
special plays are added in an appendix. 

Dr. Edward Everett Haleis just beginning to 
publish in the Outlook a series of papers 
under the title ‘* Memories of a Hundred Years.’: 
These papers, itis believed, will make the cul- 
mination of Dr. Hale’s literary career. They 
will be elaborately and profusely illustrated with 
portraits and facsimiles of letters from eminei 
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Sen- 
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men. Dr. Hale’s own memories, toygethes 
with those of his father and nis’ father’s 
father, as left in diaries and tetters, cove 
events of the full century. Inthe introduc- 


tion he says: “1 live in a large, old-fashioned 
house which is crowded from cellar to attie with 
letters and other manuscripts, with pamphlets 
and with newspapers. Here are the diaries and 
correspondence of my own generation, of my 
father and mother, and of their fathers and 
mothers. Boxes, drawers, cabinets, secretaries. 
closets, full of ‘your unele’s papers,’ or ‘you 
grandfather's,’ or his.” The articles will appear 
| in twelve successive monthly numbers of the 
Outlook, beginning with the November issue. 
Lee & Shepard announce thatgon Noy. 15 a new 
book entitled “* American Boys’ Life of William’ 
McKinley,” by Edward Stratemeyer, illustrated 
by H. B. Shute, will be ready. No more timely 
or patriotic book can be found than Mr. Strate- 
| meyer’s biography of our late lamented chiet 
magistrate. Here is toldthe whole story of Me- 
Kinley’s boyhood days, his life at school and 
at college, his work as a_ school teacher, 
his glorious career in the army, his strug- 
gles to obtain a_ footing as lawyer, 
his efforts as a congressman, and lastly his 
prosperous career as our President. There 
are many side lights on the work at the White 
House during the war with Spain and in China, 
| all toid in a style particularly adapted to boys and 
young men. The book is full of interesting anec 
dotes, all taken from life, showing fully the sin 
| cere, honest, painstaking efforts of a life cut all 
| too short. The volume will prove an inspiration 
to all boys and young men, and should be in 
everybody’s library. 

The life story of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, the Chi- 
cago philanthropist who has given millions of 
| dollars tothe smaller colleges under conditions 


a 


| that have resuited in bringing into the treasuries 
| of those colleges more than as many millions 
from other sources, is well told in the Novembe: 
Review of Reviews by Mr. George Perry Morris. 
The Bostonian Society has issued a very at- 
| tractive as well as convenient catalogue of the 
| Colburn collection of portraits and autographs 
| These were from the estate of the late Jeremiah 
| Colburn. 
| The trustees of the Soldiers Home in Mass 
| chusetts at Chelsea have just published the nine- 
| teenth annual report for the year ending June 30 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey’s new book, published 
| by Small, Maynard & Co., entitled “ To Girls,” 
| has been adopted as a part of the daily reading 
| at morning exercises in the Girls’ Latin School i 
Boston. There is a bit of symbolism in the cove 
decoration of this book which is both interesting 
and appropriate. The little shield with its mono 
gram of three Ws isa reproduction of the clas- 
pin worn by the pupils of the famous school fo! 
girls of which Miss Hersey is the distinguished 
head and founder; and the letters stand for the 
school motto, ‘“ Wit, Wisdom and Womanliness.”’ 
Those who know Miss Hersey will realize that 
her writings would not lack any of these attri- 
butes, and itis undoubtedly these qualities which 
have given this volume such signal distinction at 
its very beginning. 
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| Profitable Poultry. 
extracts from a discussion by Samuel 





ishman, reprinted from Report of the | 


\: ,ine State Board of Agriculture, 1900: 
>rofit on poultry is made in various ways. 
. production of strictly fresh eggs for 
-et we would place first as surest and 
st in this section. Another branch, 
ch is a little more risky, is the produc- 
of early broilers which are sold when 
, weigh from three-fourths to a pound 
ia half each. 
unter and spring, and used mostly by 
rels and restaurants. So far the West 


. not produced enough artificially raised, — 


winter broilers, to supply their own 
es, We still have the market in the 
<t. Large roasters are scarce early in 
spring and summer and bring high price 
r cost of production before those from 
West are brought on. Even then a 
tter quality is salable at a good profit. 

Ve used to think it did not pay to produce 

»nons here in the East, because we could 

+ so much for them as broilers and roast- 

s. But as the males hatched with the 

illets at the right time to make pullets 

ist desirable as fall and winter layers 
‘ive to compete with Western natural 
ised chicks if dressed at any stage, it is 
ind best to castrate them and keep them 
til spring, when soft stock is scarce and 
asters high priced. As they grow large 
iey may be kept in flocks without fighting, 
ind, as their flesh keeps soft and tender, 
ey sell’ well in spring, andthere is money 

n them. 

rhe production of early ducks for market 
s profitable if you do the work artificially. 
(;et them out early, and market them before 

atural raised ones are ready. Still there 

great competition now, and there are 
nany large plants scattered about the coun- 
raising from ten thousand to thirty 
housand annually. There may be money 

1 natural raised ducks if you have a nearby 
market or can sell them right from your 
farm tothe consumer. But if you dispose 

{them in New York or Boston, you have 
to compete with the large raiser, who has 
the best of it. The city poultry dealers pre- 
fer to buy of the large plants. The product 
is so large that there is money in handling 
such quantities, and the supply continues 
from week to w33k throughoat the saiso 
They would not pay'a small producer as much 
for the same thing, and probably would not 
want his shipments. 

Send a trial shipment, all stock alike, to 
three different dealers. One will allow a 
very low price, and send word not to ship 
any more. Another firm may give a much 
better price, but will not want any more, 
and another will give the highest market 
price, and say: ‘* Send us all you have,” or 
“So many a week.’”? Very likely the be- 
vinner’s goods are not dressed to suit, or 
fattened properly. Butif they are equal to 
the best it may be just the same. What the 
dealers are willing to give depends on the 
stock they have on hand, or have engaged 
right along from someone else. They may 
have regular shippers who have learned 
their needs, and send them just what they 
want when they want it. They may not 
want to take upa new man whose supply is 
uncertain, and who may not dress alike 
every time, or whose stock will vary in qual- 
ity. 

One not having enough producers to get 
all he wants from will give you more en- 
couragement and pay you better price. It 
is the dealer’s business conditions more 
than the quality of stock you send that 
govern price. The new man is an uncer- 
tain factor, and they prefer the established 
producer, This is discouraging to the be- 
sinner who does not understand what is 
back of it. There are several large duck- 
raising plants in New England that produce 
10,000 or 12,000 ducklings annually, and one 
that produces over 30,000, besides buying 
from Canada thousands more naturally 
raised ducks which are fattened and mar- 
keted to prolong the season. The amount 
of profit depends on how early they are put 
on the market. 

Money may be made on 


and at present these will probably pay bet- 
ter than anything else if well managed. 
lurkey growing is also very profitable if 
the right stock is kept and you have the 
right sort of land, but few locations are 
suited to this branch. I would not compete 
with the raisers of Bronze turkeys of the 
West. A smaller breed like cur native Nar- 


ragansett turkeys, that grow plump and | 


quickly, will suit all markets. 

Thereis alsomoney in raising and im- 
proving pure bred poultry of all kinds and 
selling breeding stock to breeders about 
the country. There is more money in this 
branch if done right, and greatest loss if 
done wrong, and three-fourths do it the 
wrong way. There are greater risk and 
longer chances taken and much more cap- 
ital is required, and it takes longer to get 
established in raising fancy poultry. 

Every loeation is different, and every mar- 
ket is different, and these facts must be con- 
sidered in order to do the very best in any 
location. Find out all you ean of all plans, 
ind eventually you will be able to adopt the 
one or combination best adapted to your 
o vn location, market and circumstances. 

It used to be the best scheme in making 

ioney from eggs to hatch early, develop 
‘hem early, and keep them in warm houses 

o as to have eggs in plenty when price was 
highest, in December and January. 

irs ware then cheap from AprilNoo-t 

ember. So many tried this plan, but did 

it quite succeed, that eggs eventually be- 

une very cheap the latter part of winter. 
reat quantities were laid at a time when 
ere would) uncer ordinary  cireum- 
inces be few produced. More are now 

‘id inthe Eastin the last winter months 

ian at any other time. The price of sum- 

r eggs is getting higher, and that of the 

winter eggs lower. The cost of the 

umer eggs is much less for feed if stock 

s grass range on the farm, and it is best 

r farmers to work more for cheaper sum- 

ivr eggs, that bring almost as much as 
se produced in winter. 

“hicks hatched rather late lay eggs when 

price is low, and they cust as much for 
as at any time in the year. The 
erels, also, when ready to dress, unless 
onized and kept over, hardly pay for the 
| they have eaten. 
oe ee as 
‘ressing Poultry for Chicago Market. 


ii the first place, poultry should be well 
and well watered, and then kept from 
teen to twenty-four hours without food 
ore killing. Stock dresses out brighter 
ich well watered, and adds to the appear- 
Full crops injure the appearance, 
‘are liable to sour, and when this does 
ur, correspondingly lower prices must 
accepted than obtainable tor choice 
my Never kill poultry by wringing the 
'o dress chickens kill by bleeding in the 
‘iouth or opening the veins of the neck ; hang 


They are sold during the | 


young geese. 
crown quick and marketed in the same way, | 
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RAISING GRAPES UNDER GLASS. 





by the feet until properly bled. Leave head 
and feet on, and donot remove intestines nor 
crop. Scalded chickens sell best to home 
trade, and dry picked best to shippers, so that 
either manner of dressing will do if properly 
executed. For scalding chickens the water 
should be as near the boiling point as possi- 
ble without boiling: pick the legs dry be- 
fore scalding; hold by the head and legs and 
immerse and lift up and down three times ; if 
the head is immersed it turns the color of the 
comb, and gives the eyes a shrunken ap- 
pearance, which leads buyers to think 
the fowl has been sick; the feathers and 
pin feathers should then be removed im- 
mediately, very cleanly, and without break- 
ing the skin; then “‘ plump ” by dipping ten 
seconds in water nearly or quite boiling hot, 
and then immediately into cold water; hang 
in a cool place until the animal heat is en- 
tirely out of the body. To dry pick chick- 
ens properly, the work should be done while 





the chickens are bleeding; do not wait and | 
let the bodies get cold. Dry picking is much | 


more easily done while bodies are warm. 


Be careful and do not break and tear the | 


skin. 
To Dress Turkeys—Observe the 
instructions as given for preparing chick- 
ens, but always dry pick. Dressed 
turkeys, when dry 


best, and command __ better 


same | ‘ 
enough about the insect world 


understand that the best way to destroy | 
picked, always sel] | these is to prevent their millions of eggs 
Many of these are laid on | 


prices than | 


The large city markets want fancy table | 


fruits, and especially high-colored sapples, 
and these must be supplied from orchards 
where the utmost care is exercised in their 
culture. 

Commercially, the standard varieties of 
apples must always appeal to the shrewd 
grower. It takes time and money to es- 
tablish a reputation for fruit, and a new 
variety is always introduced under disad- 
vantages. Yet many beginners will let an 
agent impose upon him with untried varie- 
ties, which may prove his ruin. Not even 
the endorsement of the best authorities is 
sufficient reason why a man should plant an 
orchard with untried varieties. It is much 
better to have an experimental orchard 
where the new kinds can first be tested, and 
from one’s own practical experience then 
the varieties recommended can be selected. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 
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Fall Treatment of Insects. 
One cannot do better on the farm late in 


fall and winter than to make a thorough | 


search in the orchard and garden for insect 
pests and their eggs or larve. We know 
now to 


from hatching. 


scalded lots, as the appearance is brighter | the twigs and inthe bark of the orchard 


and more attractive. 


after the holidays the demand is for small 


Endeavor to market | trees. 


The 


fat hen turkeys only, old toms being sold | flies and insects glue their eggs to twigs and 


at a discount to canners. 

Ducks and geese should be scalded in the 
same temperature of water as for other 
kinds of poultry, but it requires more time 
forthe water to penetrate and loosen the 
feathers. Some parties advise, after seald- 
ing, to wrap them ina blanket for the pur- 
pose of steaming, but they must not be left 
in this condition long enough to cook the 
flesh. Do not undertake to dry pick geese 
and ducks just before killing, for the 
purpose of saving the feathers, as it causes 
the skin to become very much inflamed, 
and is a great injury to the sale. Do not 
pick the feathers off the head; leave the 
feathers on for two or three in hes on the 
neck. Do not singe the bodies for the ,pur- 
pose of removing any down or hair, as the 
heat from the flame will give them an oily 
and unsightly appearance. After they are 
picked clean they should be held in scalding 
water about ten seconds for the purpose of 
plumping, and then rinsed off in clean cold 
water. Fat, heavy stock is always preferred. 

Before packing and shipping, poultry 
should be thoroughly dry and cold, but not 
frozen; the animal heat should be entirely 
out of the body; pack in boxes or barrels; 
boxes holding one hundred to two hundred 

| pounds are preferable, and pack snugly; 
straighten out the body and legs, so that 
they will not arrive very much bent and 
twisted out of shape; fill the packages as 
full as possible, to prevent moving about on 
the way ; barrels answer better for chickens 
and ducks than for turkeys or geese; when 
convenient, avoid putting more than one 
kind ina package; mark kind and weight 
of each description on the package, and 
mark shipping directions plainly on the 
cover. 

| To Dress Capons—First be sure and 
not kill them until crops are’ empty, 
and that they are fat. A thin capon 
is not as good as an ordinary chicken, 
because if not large or a proper capon they 
are not wanted as capons or chickens either. 
Leave feathers on neck from head down 
two-thirds way to the shoulders. Leave 
feathers on two first joints of wings. Leave 
feathers on tail and half way up the back. 
Leave feathers on legs from knee joint two- 
thirds up the hips. All the rest of the 
feathers come off. Feathers that are re- 
moved should be saved, and will sell if kept 
dry and clean. Be careful and keep the 
capon clean. Wrap paper around head. 
Appearances add to the sale, and, of course, 
price.—Sprague Commission Company’s in- 
structions to shippers. 


borticultural. ) 


Apples in Demand. 

In a season like this, when apples are not 
over-plentiful, it is pleasant to read of some 
orchardists making big profits off their in- 
vestments, largely because they have the 
right kinds of fruits to sell. This is due to 
the fact that they have varieties of apples 
that produce well in spite of unfavorable 
conditions and with fair culture. In other 
orchards the crop is wofully lacking in 
quality and quantity. The apples are small, 
knotty and lacking in taste. The trees are 
producing only half a crop at that. 

Never before was good apple culture 
shown to bea paying investment, and in- 
different, ignorant culture an absolute fail- 
ure. We hear as a result many cries that 
there is no money in apples. The truth of 
the matter is it takes brains, knowledge, ex- 
perience and a willingness to work to pro- 
duce paying orchards of apples. The man 
who does not know how to select his varie- 
ties must have an up-hill fight at the start. 
In sections of the country where land is 

‘high priced, and city markets near, the or- 
chardist needs to make a different selection 
from the man in the West who raises several 
hundred acres of apples each season. 
The Ben Davis may well prove his best 
because of its all-around good points, but 
the New England grower would find it 
better to haye on hand a supply of some of 
the old Eastern standards, which have for 

| years been known in our markets as fancy 

‘fruits. The Snow, King, Pound Sweet, 

| Greening, Baldwins and Pippins are varte- 
| ties that we cannot ignore. There is always 
a good market for these when fancy, and no 
shipper worries much about the returns. 





bushes, or bore pinholes in the trees and 
deposit them there. Millions of these eggs 
are laid for another season’s crop of insect 
pests. The old insects of many species die 
in the fall, and leave the future of their 
race to the eggs thus laid. By destroying 
these eggs we get ahead of the pests and 
greatly limit their ravages. 


One should go carefully over the orchard 


trees and vines, and examine twigs, 
branches, roots and trunks. Wherever there 
is any suspicion of eggs glued in masses to 
the bark or sawdust to indicate the presence 
of a hole full of eggs, the owner should 
scrape the bark carefully and run a thin 
wire in the hole. Great quantities of eggs 
can be gathered from the bark of twigs and 
trunks in this way, and if immediately 
burned thousands of insects will be pre- 
vented from coming into the world. The 
worms and grubs that bore in the trunks and 
roots of the trees to hibernate must be 
hunted for diligently, and witha piece of 
wire they can easily be killed. Even the 
leaves under the orchard trees should be 
raked up and burned. If it were gener- 
ally known how many insect pests these 
leaves harbor in winter they would not 
be saved for bedding or anything else. 
Many apest crawls under the leaves and 
goes to sleep for the winter or deposits eggs 
there to hatch in spring. The only sure 
way to prevent this is to rake up the leaves 
after they have all fallen and burn them. 
It will pay in the end good interest on the 


work and investment. Not even spraying 
will do so much good in keeping down the 


insects, as this searching investigation of 
the trees in fall and winter. Repeated 
every year, the orchard will soon become so 
free from noxious insects that the foliage 
and branches and fruit will take on quite a 
different appearance. Many twigs on 
affected trees will be found honeycombed 
with small pinholes. These should be 
pruned off and burned. They represent 
colonies of insect eggs that may bring forth 
millions of pests next spring.—Prof. James 
S. Doty, New York. 
ee Ee hee 


The Apple Market. 


That apples are a short crop this year ad- 
mits of no doubt, although when we pradict 
an apple famine it is interesting to note how 
many arrivals of apples are attracted to city 
markets by the promise of high prices. 

We give the following from the New York 
Tribune in this connection: ‘‘ The apple 
famine, which dealers have been predicting 
for several months, is now said to be an as- 
sured fact. Ever since the unfavorable 
apple weather in the spring buyers and 
growers have anticipated a short crop. They 
told the public about it at the time, and 
were not believed, for there has hardly been 
a spring when the ‘no apples’ story was not 
circulated. Now final reports have been re- 
ceived from every available market, and the 
dealers themselves are surprised at the ex- 
tent of the shortage. 

“© * Don’t talk to me about apples,’ said a 
Washington Market fruit merchant yester- 





day, when a Tribune reporter asked him | 


about the condition of the crop. ‘ It’s disgust- 
ing. I can see all kinds of trouble coming to 


us. Just as soon as it gets a little colder people | 
will be clamoring for their ,;winter supply of | 


apples. Then they will mention the price— 
you can imagine what it will be when | tell 
you that we are paying as high as $4 a bar- 
rel at wholesale. 
reason for the rise, and we will tell them of 
the short crop. Willthey believe us? Of 
course, they won’t. They have heard so 
much of apple famines that did not ma- 
terialize that we will never be able to con- 
vince them of the reality of this one.’ 

“* And just how bada famine will this one 
be?’ he was asked. 

‘‘ “The reports are all in,and the most reli- 


able estimate places the total crop at 23,000, 
000 barrels, of which only about 1,500,000 are 
from New York orchards.’ 

“¢¢ You'd better not tell it that way if you 
want to convince people of an apple famine,’ 
said a customer. ‘Twenty-three million 
barrels seems like a mighty big lot of 
apples.’ 

“* Last year we thought we had a short 
crop with 48,000,000 barrels, and the year 
before a crop of 70,000,000 was not too large 
for the demand,’ said the dealer indig- 


The tree borers and grubs bury , 
all old and heavy gobblers before Jan. 1, as | themselves at the base of the trees and in- | 
| side of the bark, and there hibernate. 


They will demand aj; 


nantly. ‘Do you see now where the 
| famine comes in?’ 


*** What caused it? ’ was the way the cus- 


| tomer gave up the fight. | 
*** Different things in different States. In | 


| New York and Michigan and other States of | 
| the commercial belt it was heavy gales in | 
September that finished the apple crop. ‘The | 
| Southwestern States are the only ones which | 
| had anything like a crop, and the growers 
| there don’t know how it happened. They | 
| thougnt that the crop would be ruined | 
| by the early rains. ‘They have more ap- 
| ples than usual—such as they are—but 
| Southern apples are never up to standard, 
; and people will protest against taking 
them. 
! **Commencing this year the State of Wash- 
| ington has entered the list of States which 
| will hereafter supply the world’s market 
with apples. Dozens of carloads of apples 
j 


are being shipped to Eastern cities from the 

| apple-raising districts of eastern Washing- 
| ton. The crop is no better than that of last 
year and previous years, but is larger be- 
cause of the increased acreage of orchards 
that have come into bearing. 

‘* Numerous Eastern buyers are now inthe 
field buying all the apples they can find. 
As the demand of coast cities, the Orient 
and Alaska equals the supply of western 
Washington, the apples shipped East are | 
those grown chiefly east of the Cascade 
mountains. The principal apple-growing 
sections there are the Walla Walla Valley, | 
the Palouse country, the Yakima Valley 
and the Upper Columbia Valley tributary to 
Wenatchee. 

** These apples are shipped largely to Chi- 
cago, but some consignments are billed to | 
markets as far east as Boston, where they 
come into competition with the best fruit 
from the orchards of the Middle States.’’ 

ei ae ee, 
Apple Export Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Nov. 2, 1901, 
were 35,206 barrels, including 11,252 barrels | 
from Boston, 10,776 barrels from New York, | 
1177 barrels from Portland and 12,001 bare | 
rels from Montreal. The total shipments 
included 20,071 barrels to Liverpool, 1233 | 
barrels to London, 9188 barrels to Glasgow, | 
and 4714 barrels various. The shipments | 
for the same week last year were 84,335 | 
barrels. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 241,579 bar- 
rels, against 509,059 barrels for the same 
time last year. The total shipments this 
season include 24,854 barrels from Boston, | 
36,609 barrels from New York, 6685 barrels | 
from Portland, 102,284 barrels from Mon- | 
treal and 71,147 barrels from Halifax. | 
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The Hay Trade. 


Unusual good pasturage this fall has been 
an important factor in reducing the con- 
sumption of hay. There is little or no 
change observable in the condition of the 
hay markets of the country for several 
weeks past. Prime hay always seems tobe 
in good demand, but many grades of poor | 
hay go begging even in a good market. It | 
would surprise one to see how small a per- 
centage of really first-class hay is ready for 
shipment from the country to city markets. | 

The highest prices in the markets men- | 
tioned below are given by the Hay Trade | 
Journal of Nov. 1as follows: Boston $18 | 
per ton, Brooklyn $13, Jersey City $18.50, | 
Buffalo $14.50, Philadelphia $16, Pittsburg | 
$15 (and for Prairie hay $10.50), Cinein- | 
nati $13.50, Kansas City $13, Duluth $12, 
Minneapolis $11.50, Baltimore $16.50, Provi- | 


dence $18.50, Chicago $13.50, Richmond $16, | 
St. Louis $14, New Orleans $17.50 for prime | 
and $11 for Prairie hay, Louisville $14, | 
Cleveland $13.50 and San Francisco for | 
wheat hay $12.50. | 

The hay market in New York city is dull | 
with a downward tendency by reason of the 
immense arrivals. The daily average of ar- 
rivals tor the week ending Nov. 1, was the 
largest since the first week in February,1900 ; 
and so long as a third more hay is arriving 
than can be handled,even in a busy time, the 
market cannot be expected to be buoyant. 

Prices are quoted firm for top grades and 
regular and irregular for the common sorts. | 
Total receipts for the week in New York | 
Central are 2700 tons, Erie 2400 tons, Penn- 
sylvania 410, West Shore 380, Baltimore & 
Hudson 130 tons, Lehigh Valley 800 tons, 
Baltimore & Ohio 250 tons, Camden & New 
Jersey 330 tons, Ontario & Western 60 tons, 
Vermont Central i50 tons, River boat 
1750 tons, Canal boat 1770 tons, making a 
total of 11,130 tons, against 12,404 tons the 
previous week. For the same week a year | 
ago the receipts were 9313 tons, the daily | 
| average of the past week 1596 tons, against 
1776 tons the previous week, and only 1331 
tons the same week a year ago. The re- 
ceipts of straw for the week were 950 tons, 
against 1080 the previous week. Exports of | 
hay 15,150 bales, against 57,629 last week. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) dealers report much of 
the stock on hand as low grades, with 
| prime timothy scarce. Buyersare purchas- | 
| ing in small quantities, owing to the fact | 
that they anticipate a lower range of prices 
‘in the near future. Advices from Ontario 
| report cars hard to obtain. For this reason | 
| receipts are lighter. When an ample sup- 
| ply of hay cars is furnished, an over-supply 
of hay may result. 

In Boston market receipts for the past 
week : 422 cars of hay, 140 cars of which | 
were billed for export, and also twenty-nine 
cars of straw. Corresponding week last 
year, the receipts were 370 cars of hay, | 
twenty-two cars of which were billed for | 
export, and forty-five cars of straw. As cars | 
continue to be very scarce, there is little or | 
no prospect of any increase in receipts. If 
the receipts did not consist of so much poor 
hay, our market would be in much better 
condition. 

From interior Illinois we learn hay is sell- | 
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ing freely at $8{per ton for clover, and $10.50 
for No. 1 timothy delivered on cars at ship- 
ping points. The supply in farmers’ hands 
is less at this time than a year ago, on ac- 
count of heavy shipments earlier. In fact, 
earlier in the season prices were much 
higher, in some cases $2 tu $2.50 per ton 
higher than today. 

In Canada the hay trade is reported as 
fair to good, with excellent demand for 


| baled hay for export as well as for home 


trade. Further large orders have been re- 
ceived from South America, and an Ameri- 
can buyer is in Montreal purchasing a good- 
sized quantity. Farmers are not free sellers. 
This, with a scarcity of cars, makes a very 
firm market for prompt delivery. The ex- 
ports of the hay trade the past week were 
9567 tons, as compared with 5248 tons the 
same week a year ago. 

indi ciel 
——Cotton exports for October will amount to 


the total of October, 1900, which was 1,211.234 | 


bales, and which was the largest of any month, 
since 1898. The value of cotton shipped last 
month, however, will not be within $9,000,000 what 
it was in October, 1900 

A Western paper says: “ Horseless car 
riages, wireless telegrapey, smokeless powder 
hornless cattle, seedless raisins and brainless 
dudes have long been the vogue, but this year 
the fad seems to have taken hold of the farmers 





| allover the country and they have raised earless 


corn.” 

——The American Ice Company intends to fill 
every one of its houses that it purchased on the 
Penobscot River two years ago. These houses, 
which were allowed to stand empty last season, 
have a capacity of 160,000 tons. A full Maine ice 
crop, including the Kennebee and Penobscot 
Rivers, is about 1,600,000 tons. The labor in har 


| vesting amounts to $300,000. 


—tThe Northeastern Railway of England has 
ordered twenty locomotives of the American 
Locomotive Company. 

—-The Boston & Maine will experiment with 


| crude oil as a fuel in the Hoosae Tunnel. 


—FExports of breadstuffs are of good volume, 

amounting last week to 6,672,000 ‘bushels, com- 
pared with 4,952,000 bushels the previous week 
and 3,612,000 bushels the corresponding week last 
year. Since July 1, exports of breadstuffs have 
been 106,729,000 bushels, as against 62,800,000 
bushels the corresponding period last year, 
though exports of corn have fallen off 40,000,000 
bushels. 
A Berlin cable says’ that the trials on the 
military electric railway from Berlin to Zossen 
are reported to be perfectly successful. The 
speed of the trains has been gradually increased 
until now eighty-five miles are comfortably cov- 
ered inthe hour, and engineers express confi- 
dence that they will attain a speed of 125 miles 
an hour. The wires have been tested to a ca- 
pacity of 14,000 volts. It is expected that a 
current of 10,000 volts will suffice to give a speed 
per hour of 125 miles. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 2, 1901, included 93,031 pounds 
butter and 77,622 pounds cheese. For the same 
week last year the exports included 69,657 pounds 
butter, 93,652 pounds cheese and 138,180 pounds 
oleo. 

——Cranberries sell in Boston at $4 to $5.25 “per 
barrel, and at $1.37 to $1.75 per crate. 

——In Montreal light bright dressed hogs sell 
at $8 to $8.25 and heavy rough hogs at $7.50 to 
$7.75 per 100 pounds. Abattoir dressed hogs 
sell at $8.50 to $9 per 100 pounds. 

——Many New York State farmers are buying 
potatoes for their own consumption, a situation 
unheard of there for years. 

—-South Australia apple growers get a fancy 
price in London by packing the fruit separately 
in tissue paper, surrounded by excelsior and 
corn husks, in small, long boxes containing 100 
each. 

—-Recent advices from Houlton, Me., state 
that Aroostook County potatoes are now seiling 
there at $1.75 to $1.85 a barrel, as compared with 
$1.25 to $1.45 a barrel two weeks ago. Some of the 
starch manufactories have already shut down 
having produced their usual complement of goods 

—tThe shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $247,729; 
similar week last year, $206,166. The total value 
of exports of leather from this port since Jun. 1 is 
$8,775,953, against $8,309,512 in 1900. 








——The egg market maintained a very firm 
tone, with a ready sale for all the really faney 
fresh lots offering at extreme prices. Finest 
Western ruled at 24 to 25 cents, and good to 
choice, which covered the bulk of the receipts, 
at 20 to 22 cents. Fresh-gathered Eastern in de- 
mand at 25to 28 cents, with fancy nearby lots at 
30 cents and upward. The latter are very scarce, 
and bring premium rates. Refrigerators sold at 
17 to 18 cents. Stock in cold storage was reduced 
8327 cases, and stands at 113,753 cases, against 108,- 
368 Cases same time last year. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 95,856 cases, 
against 107,012 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 83,565. The total shipments thus 
far in 1901 have been 4,065,953 cases, against 
3,594,281 cases in 1900. 

—Last week 598,966 bushels of grain were ex- 
ported from Boston, an increase over the previ- 
ous week and the corresponding week in 1900. 
The total for October, including this week’s 
| Shipments, is 1,908,526 bushels. It is thought 
| that animprovement in grain exports will take 
place during the last two months of the year. 
The total shipments for ten months are 31,558,649 
| bushels. 
| ——The exports from Montreal last week in- 
; cluded 61,797 boxes of cheese and 5813 packages of 
butter. Corresponding week last year 68,460 boxes 
of cheese and 6684 packages of butter. Corres- 
ponding week in 1899, 80,060 boxes of cheese and 
| 2721 packages of butter. Since May1 shipments 
have been 1,611,205 boxes of cheese and 376,699 
packages of butter. Same period last year 1,930,- 
669 boxes of cheese, and 250,386 packages of 
butter. Same part of 1899, 1,750,535 boxes of 
cheese and 434,482 packages of butter, 12,989 boxes 
of cheese were sent by way of Portland last week, 
making a total of 183,213 boxes of cheese and 1911 
packages from Montreal via Portland. 
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Oeil ivauieaaee 
HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No beste poslenenee gives en adequate 
account o} turkey,-- elopmeat 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete. Sroctions paw oh Sresdings 
feeding, reart an ti se 
beautiful and profitable birds. sam 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the ience 
of the most successful experts in turk 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stock 
ons as ees turkeys for o— t. 

e nn out of near 
200 essays pc tem fy the most aanet 


ful turkey ers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 

country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success: each 


Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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z Get ready the sleds. 
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The Irish delegation found themselves at 
home at the Hub. 
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It 1s not always the longest despatch that 
gets the biggest head line. : 

__ ~<>>> 

The world is awaiting a poem on the 
Youth with the Yoke. 

amaliacaces 

The world may resume its ordinary activ- 
ities. There is a new Prince of Wales. 

— + >o. 

Elections are very apt to vindicate univer- 
sal suffrage when everybody votes. 

> 

The sad news of the death of Mrs. Hen- 
schel awakens many echoes of half for- 
gotten music. 

asi cio ciel 

However the Gloucester fisheries may | 
change in other aspects, the ocean continues 
to demand its tribute. 

een -S- 

If the thirteen Salem druggists win their 
suit against the mayor it will be yet another 
blow to the old superstition. 

_ +>—- 

Rockport is still equal to its name. The 
largest stone ever blasted on the Cape is a 
good beginning for the present century., 

Lecebaaeicsine 

The fire, Wednesday, at Jordan Farm, | 
Hingham, was the scene of terrible suffer- 
ing and a large loss of valuable live stock. 

General Miles’s remarks about the can- 
teen and the Indian seem equally far re- 
moved from the necessity of sensational 
head lines. 

-<?>- 

Will Li Hung Chang ask questions in his 
new field of travel? No one who believes 
ina continuance of the personal equation 
will doubt it. 






























































o-oo 

Dr. Mary Walker has reappeared, and the 
manner of her reappearance, if the facts 
are correctly reported, is more objection- | 
able than her familiar costume. 





o> 
It isone of the perquisites of greatness 
that the name of a great man is forever re- 
appearing in the obsequies of some one who | 
has been named after him. 


-_ 











Will the women of Massachusetts be able | 
to refit the Constitution? ‘There area pow | 
erful lot of fairs in progress and the public | 
is not always discriminating. 

fal RE =e 

Malden has developed a rival to the Boston 
terrier. As Mr. Sullivan might say, the 
situation is bad, but there is consolation in 
the fact that Malden is a part of Greater 
Boston. 





oe eli os 

The average cost of living is said to have 
reached a high point in touching $97.74 a 
year;and yet there are people who find it 
difficult to exist within the limits of a bank 
cashier’s salary. 








o> 

Sarah Grand has come to us to lecture on 
the subject of ‘‘ Mere Man.” But why | 
““mere”’ ? Is it possible that the title isa | 
slap at man asa creature not particularly | 
interested in woman lecturers ? 
~ <>< 

The first seven-masted schooner ever built, 
now in progress of construction at the Fore 
River Works, will hardly need aname so 
long as it remains the biggest schooner 
afloat. 

















The Consumers League is in danger of 
ceasing operations just when it is beginning 
to be of service. However, if the consum- 
ers are not interested, it would seem a diffi- 
cult problem to find out who is. 

———_. ~>- 

The connection between smoking cigar- 
ettes night and day and committing burglary 
probably lies in the fact that burglary 
offered the young man in question an occu- 
pation that permitted him to smoke all 


night. 





———-+ > > 

A preserve trust is to be formed in Penn- 
sylvania. The different firms should have 
little difficulty in sticking together, and the 
inherent nature of the product promises 
considerable sweetness in their mutual re- 
lations. 





France anticipates Thanksgiving and 
makes her demands on Turkey somewhat 
in advance. Agood digestion has an oppor- 


| low prices. 


| to the inhabitants of the West. 


opinion as to the best place for sucha 
school, 


Those who are disturbed by the fact that 
the Abbey panels for the Public Library 
are being seen in Paris and London before 
they are exhibited in Boston, may take 
comfort in the fact that we shall have a 
longer time to look at them. It is unfortu- 
nate that similar satisfaction does not apply 
to all the Library decorations. 

———- Po 








Counterfeiting pennies seems a small 
business, but it is sufficient to insure a 
modest, albeit dishonest, livelihood. The 
counterfeiters may have argued that so 
small a tribute would very little affect the 
individual victim, an idea that can hardly 
be allowed to stand as an encouragement 
for the industry. 


The Meadowbrook hunt last Thursday 
ran Mr. O. H. P. Belmont’s cat to coyer in 
the Belmont pantry. This illustrates the 
difficulty of outdoor sport in the neigbor- 
hood of civilization, and also the fact that 
there’s quite as much excitement in running 
a cat as.a fox, provided the huntsmen don’t 
know the difference 


The Mayor’s veto of a proposed portrait 
for the office of the lamp department will 
hardly displease those who believe that if 
the city has an art commission, that com- 
mission should be: consulted with regard 
even to minor decorations. And there are 
few things on which art, so called, can go 
further wrong than in this matter of por- 
traits to adorn offices. 








LER ic. ttn a nS 
Probably few people have realized that 
the cooking range is a New England inven- 


tion, and that the manufacture of them 
began in Boston. To the frivolous, the fact 


that the inventor was born in Sandwich 
may have turned his attention to the prob- 
lem of producing warmer forms of nourish- 
ment, but whatever the incentive, he must 


The Recent Triennial Convention. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America is undoubtedly 
one of the great forces in the life of our 
nation, and it is her glory that she isa tole- 
rant church, and conservative in thoughtand 
action. Holding fast to the faith in its 
purity and integrity, she has, after wise 
and careful consideration, adapted her- 
self from time to time to the spirit and 
necessities of a complex and material 
age. Her clerical and lay leaders meet 
at fixed periods for serious counsel, 
for the correction of past errors 
and new plans for the future, The 
great Council of the Church is known 
as ‘*The General Convention’? and 
meets every three years. It consists of the 
House of Bishops, which is composed of all 
the bishops of the church, and the House of 
Deputies, which is made up of four clergy- 
men and four laymen from every diocese and 
one clergyman and one layman from every 
missionary district in the United States. 
No measure can become a law unless the 
two houses concur in its adoption. The 
session usually lasts three weeks, but the 
last session occupied only a little over two 
weeks, owing to the time necessarily con- 
sumed in going to and from San Francisco. 
Naturally, the question has been asked, 
‘* What has the last convention done? ”’ 

Many people seem to think that the new 
canon still further restricting divorce was 
about the only measure considered by this 
body, and that because it did not pass noth- 
jing was really accomplished. This is a 
| great mistake. It is quite true that such 
canon did not pass, buta commitiee was 
appointed to confer with other bodies of 
Christians on this vexed question, and 
| the results of the very able and general 
discussion, of this important subject 
may be of greater service than any 
canon that could have been passed. And 
it should be borne in mind that the dis- 





goon record as a general benefactor whose 
unmarked memorial has been raised in 
every household. 





i iat ae 

While apples are scarce and high at pres- 
ent, and are likely to remain so all winter, 
yet it is generally a good plan to sell fruit 
when the demand is good and prices high 
It should be borne in mind that cranber- 
ries are in abundance, and at comparatively 
Again it is claimed that an un- 
usually large crop of oranges is maturing 
in Florida, California, Porto. Rico and Ari- 


' zona, thus cheap oranges will in a meas- 
| ure make good the loss of apples. 


The 


| United States cover so much territory that 
| profusion in one part often makes good de- 


ficiency in other parts. 





ne ar “ } 
Eastern people do not quite comprehend | 


the meaning which the word irrigation has 
A Pennsyl- 
vania editor suggests a new method whereby 
the irrigator can have an irrigation reser- 
voir made without asking the aid of the 
Federal Government. He sarcastically writes 
that if irrigation will cause such great yields 


| as it is claimed, then why not plant a sugar 
| beet seed in the field, and water it from a 


neighbor’s well. When the beet has fully 
matured in the fall hire twenty or thirty 
teams of horses and pull it out of the ground. 
The hole left in mother earth, he says, 
should be large enough to store sufficient 
water to irrigate a ten-acre field. Of course 
larger farms would have to have more than 


one beet seed planted. 
>-+ 


The census bureau report on agriculture 





| in Rhode Island shows that the value of the 


5498 farms of the State is $23,125,126, of 
which forty-two per cent. represents the 
value of buildings and fifty-eight per cent. 
the land and improvements, exclusive of 
buildings. The average of land an acre, ex- 
clusive of buildings, is over $29. The value 
of the farm products of 1899 was $6,333,864, 
a gain of over fifty per cent. since 1889. De- 
ducting the value of products fed to live stock 
leaves a gross income of $5,364,724, or almost 
twenty per cent. of the total capital invested 
in farm property. The value of farm prop- 
erty June 1, 1900, was $26,989,189. The 
gradual abandonment of cereal production 
has been attended by a _ corresponding 
growth in other branches of agriculture, 
notably dairying, poultry raising, the cult- 
ure of small fruits and general market gar- 
dening. The area utilized in the production 
of vegetables was only slightly larger than 
that devoted to cereals, but the products 
had a value more than five times as great, 
the average income per acre from vegetables 
being $90.37, and from cereals $17.97. 
ie sae 

The National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, will hold their annual meeting this 
year at Lewiston, Me., from Nov. 13 to 21 
inclusive. The first days of the meeting 
will be open to the public, and the Master 








tunity to wait on appetite more immediately 
than is usually the case when this particular 
Turkey is the object of interest. 
+S | 

The first exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, held last week at the 
new Horticnltural Building, was a grand 
success, both in the way of exhibits and 
socially. The building, with its many 
rooms, is admirably adapted for such'shows. 


a 








President Thwing presents his point of 
view on football at the right moment, and 


of the National Grange, Hon. Aaron Jones 
of South Bend, Ind., will deliver the an- 
nual address at 2. P. M. Wednesday even- 


| ing there will be a public reception by the 


Board of Trade in Auburn and Lewiston 
and the citizens of those towns. Thursday 
the members of the National Grange will be 
expected to visit Rangeley Lakes and 
dine there, returning in the afternoon by 
way of the paper mills and a part of Rum- 
ford Falls. Friday will be devoted to an 
examination of the cotton mills, shoe fac- 
tories and other interesting features of 





the point of view is one that will help many 
an admirer of that sturdy game to explain | 


why he admires it. er. | 
ward. The main thing at present is to pick | 


his color and yell. 





_ 
——— 


Auburn and Lewiston. On Saturday they 


But that is for after- | are to go to the Poland Spring, and at the 


famous hotel there they will be free to 
drink the spring water, and also will par- 
‘take of adinner, and Monday they will 


There may be ‘something too infinite | be expected to visit the shipyards, and 
about love to be measured by vain, idle, | some of the ships of our new navy at Bath, 


earthly pledges,” but unfortunately the his- | 


and try a genuine shore dinner. We only 


tory of those who have advocated similar | hope our Maine patrons will not kill them 


doctrines includes many a lover who extends | with kindness. 


the infinity to the number of possible ob- 
jects of affection. 


>_> 
Whether it has been wise or not to try to 


a | extend the sale of cornmeal by introducing 


It is a mean man who hurries his wife 
past the fur displays in the local windows. 


disinterested scientific exactness how much 


our corncakes, the pride of the Virginia 
| “*mammy,” our Boston johnny cakes, or the 


meal mush and our “rye and Indian” 


A wiser course is to stop and point cut with fried Rhode Island johnny cake, our corn- 
| 


better it is for humanity to harden itself to 
the rigors of winter by avoiding the use of 
furs. 


~<> 


We are pleased to learn that the $125,000 
statue of Maude Adams is to be reduc 
back to ingots. The statue has been an 
excellent example of unnecessary emotion, 
and we compliment Miss Adams herself in 
believing that she will live down the mem- 
ory of it. 





_____..<>. -————— 

The young men of Jersey City have or- 
ganized a matrimonial club with a fixed 
membership of ten and an award of 
$90 to each member who marries and 
makes way for a successor. The ar- 
rangement looks as if the young women 
of Jersey City had had a hand in it, and one 
suspects that the youth who suggested it 
will get the first premium. 


A report from Paris declares that M. 
Millerand, Minister of Commerce, has in 
mind the establishing in Boston of a French 
school for the study of American industrial 
methods. Our characteristic local modesty 





| brown bread to foreign countries, or whether 
| it has been foolish, we are not sure yet. 
| That they have become more than interested 

in it, and actually like it, is shown by the 
| fact that twenty years ago it was scarcely 
known as an article fit for human food in 
Europe, and in 1900 nearly twelve million 
bushels of corn were sold to Belgium alone, 
while our exports of corn have increased 
from 24,278,417 bushels in 1888 to 209,:348,273 
bushels in 1900, and of this 192,519,785 bushels 
were sent to European countries, or nearly 
eight times as much as twelve years ago. 
We do not like that disposition which says, 
“‘ we have a good thing and no one else shall 
share it,’’ but it might have been more 
profitable for this country to have kept more 
of its corn at home, and fed it out to fatten 
beef, pork, mutton and poultry, and then 
sent those products to Europe. But when 
we think of thuse Russian and German or 


| French peasants living on black bread, made 


of rye flour, we are thankful that they can 
get a little good cornmeal occasionally, and 
the farmers here, both in Western and East- 
ern States, must grow more corn to supply 
the better demand for it. 





prevents us from immediately wiring our 


cussions of such a body and the work of 
| its various committees included not merely 
| what they did, but what, after calm and 
| careful deliberation, they declined to do. 

To mention certain salient features of 
action : 

1. The Constitution, more than one hun- 
dred years old, was revised article by article, 
aftera prolonged and able discussion, the 
first article being modified so as to give 
greater scope and efficiency tothe church. 

2. Important canons were passed. 

3. Marginal readings were allowed to be 
printed in our Bibles, thus securing for the 
people the fruits of scholarship without 
putting aside the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures so dear and so valuable to 
every English-speaking Christian. 

An immense amount of work was done 
for missions. Four new missionary dis- 
tricts were created, five new missionary 
bishops were elected, and the diocese of 
Honolulu taken over from the Church of 
England, and made a part of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which has now the care 
of all American territory. Speaking of the 
convention in general, we have high au- 
thority for saying that it would be difficult 
to find a more intelligent, zealous and 
laborious body of men than was gathered 
together at San Francisco. They gave nn- 
rewarded their time and their work as faith- 
fully and unsparingly as if they were to 
receive most liberal compensation therefor, 
and the church at large will be materially 
helped by what they said and did. And 
here we would emphasize two great benefits 
that accrued from th2 General Convention 
of 1901 irrespective altogether of the valuable 
work done. 

The convention was pre-eminently edu- 
cational. Think for one moment of the 
effect on an intelligent and interested mind 
of the speech and work of five hundred 
men—bishops, other clergy and laity—assem- 
bled for one common purpose from every 
part of our great country, and from several 
foreign countries, bishops old and wise, who 
had grown gray in the service of the church, 
young bishops full of . enthusiasm and 
vigor, priests experienced and self-denying, 
business men controlling vast interests, 
lawyers of distinction, priests of national 
reputation representing widely different 
communities, the most diverse opinions 
and methods of action, and all sorts 
and types of character and calling. 
To hear such men speak, to come in 
contact with them even for a short 
time in private, and to be impressed 
by their sincerity and the forcefulness of 
their convictions, was not only in a large 
sense -a liberal education, but a lesson in 
tolerance and intellectual breadth, such as 
all of us need and few have the good fortune 
to enjoy. 

And the convention was inspirational. 
It was impossible to see and hear such a 
body of men without feeling a thrill of 
pride in the greatness and grandeur of this 
eternal branch of the Church of God, preach- 
ing the same unchanging truths,proclaiming 
the same undying Gospel, whether in the ice- 
bound North or the vine-clad South, on the 
Atlantic slope or by ‘‘ the father of waters.’’ 
And to hear the simple stories of the labors 
of some of these pioneer missionaries 
(notably that of the Bishop of Alaska) was 
indeed a lesson and an inspiration. 

But the power of the convention was not 
confined to the members themselves. Its 
influence was felt in a marked degree in the 
city of San Francisco, and is spreading in 
continually widening circles throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. 
May every church in every diocese and 
mission, and every member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, catch the spirit of this 
recent convention, asking itself and himself, 
‘What can be done to make the church 
more efficient, more helpful, more respected, 
both at home and abroad? In what direc- 
tions can improvement be made? What 
new agencies can be employed to further 
the kingdom of God? ” 

Are we not too much imbued with the 
spirit of laissez-faire,’? complacently con- 
tent with personal respectability and some- 
times stolidly indifferent to the spiritual 
needs of those far less highly favored than 
ourselves ? 

The world is pressing forward with cease- 
less activity, and the Church must do the 
same or stumble and fall. The past for 
experience, the present for action, the future 
for joy. 
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| Educational Pointers from Sweden. 


The matter of the education of children has 
never before been so thoughtfully and so va- 
riously considered as it now is; and while 
on the psychological side it seems as if 
child study were being exaggerated, and 
perhaps leading to difficulties of a serious 
nature, on the side of training the body and 
the mind through the body there seems to 
be no approach made as yet to an over- 
balance. But every yariety of manual train- 
ing, from kindergarten games to carpen- 
try, wood-working and iron-working — in- 
cluding free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
sewing and cooking schools and so on, are 
being tried in order to find just in what 





way, and just how far this class of educa-— 
'tion should go, and there is even now, 


after a good many years, no absolute as- 
surance where we are, even if we are on the 
right track. But that in some way book and 
slate and desk study must be accompanied 
by something in the other line,—that the 
brains must be used in the hands, and con- 
struction as well as reception have its part 
in the development of the child to healthy 
wholeness, this is felt to be quite sure, and 
for the right thing to do educators are seek- 
ing, from the primary grades up to technical 
and mechanic arts high schools. 

. Scandinavia has long been a source of 
new suggestion to educators. To mention 
sluyd is torecall that fact. The Centennial 
World’s Fair at Philadelphia had in its ed- 
ucational department nothing much more 
remarkable than the Swedish schoolhouse, 
built from the native woods and contain- 
ing the exhibit of the school system. Amer- 
icans are wont to regard themselves as 
leading the world in common-school educa- 
tion, but it is surethat we are as quite as 
much learners as leaders, and many hints 
came in that world’s fair, as in later ones, 
—some of them from the Swedes. A recent 
Scandinavian experiment in the line of 
which we have been speaking is the estab- 
lishment of children’s workshops, or 
“‘homes of industry ” (called ‘arbetsstu- 
gor’’), which is the subject of an article in 
the Monthly Review, London. These ar- 
betsstugor are simply workrooms, where 
a great number of occupations are practiced ; 
tailoring, dressmaking, shoemaking, cob- 
bling, clothes-mending weaving, plaiting, 
basket-making, mat-making, carpentry, 
cabinet making, wood-carving, metal ‘work, 
the construction of toys and ornaments for 
Christmas trees—an important matter in 
Sweden and that region. The whole matter, 
as the writer of the article says, ‘“‘owes its 
origin, like almost every other social move- 
ment in Sweden or elsewhere, to private 
initiative.”’ In fact, it isdue to women, and 
the women of Finland began it. The idea 
was seized upon in Denmark, and spread to 
Norway and Sweden, and it is awakening 
interest in both Russia and France. 

The homes of industry are directed by 
women of the leisure class, with salaried 
women teachers, and skilled artisans to 
teach the trades. [here is co-operation with 
the local authori ies, who usually give the 
buildings free of charge, and a small sub- 


attend the workrooms. 
during the six winter months, and those 
who attend are from seven to fourteen years 
old, and of the poor or neglected classes. The 


age work from 11 A. M. to1 P. M., and are 
given their dinner; those from ten to 
fourteen come to the home from five to seven 
o’clock in the evening, three times a week 
and get their supper there—the meals being a 
reward for work done. Some children, whose 
home circumstances entitle them to special 
opportunities, stay at the home from 1 to 
7.30 P. M.; having dinner and supper, doing 
such home lessons as are set at school, play 
in the open air and have two hours manual 
work. The first children’s workroom was 
opened in Stockholm in 1886, and there 
are now twelve in that city with 
an attendance of 1500. Each home 
receives at the start a sum of from $140 
to $280 from a fund; and they are all main- 
tained by public grants, gifts and the sale 
of the children’s work. In Stockholm the 
annual grant is $4600. It should be noted 
that there is no fixed uniform system, but 
each schoo] works independently. Another 
notable thing is that a six-weeks’ course of 
instruction for teachers (voluntary and 
paid) is held every autumn in Stockholm, 
to which come teachers from Finland, Den- 
mark and Norway, as well as from the coun- 
try towns of Sweden. 

The writer of the article in the Monthly 
Review, J. T. Legge, notes three important 
questions now before the British public: 
Whether there are “‘ limits to the extent to 
which pedagogy, pure and simple, generally 
accepted as-.capable of indefinite extension 
in the sphere of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, may usefully be applied to dis- 
cipline and manual training? To what ex- 
tent is the labor of young children outside 
of school hours to be tolerated? What is 
the value of the so-called American meth- 
ods in education, to which so much promi- 
nence has been given by the Paris exhibi- 
tion’? and by the writings of Charles D. 
Leland and Liberty Tadd? The first 
question is more pertinent here than the 
second, and in relation to the third, it indi- 
cates that English education does not com- 
prise so many and so novel variations and 
| developments as our own. In respect to 
the first, it is plain, as Mr. Legge says, 
that the arbetsstugor is a manifest ‘‘ revolt 
‘against the tendency to place the whole of 
a child’s life under the ferule of the peda- 
gog.’’’ The word ‘“ferule’”’ has a mere 
symbolic meaning here, but it stands for 
the same thing—system to the detriment 
of development by freedom. The homes 
of industry have *‘ no bureaucratic para- 
phernalia,’”’ the children sit on chairs or 
benches, and have no desks, but ordinary 
tables; the room is homely, and the children 
are made to feel at home. The artisan 
grows to be a teacher by showing boys how 
to make things, the boy works at what he 
likes, and is encouraged to do it as quick as 
he likes; so that these work-rooms are 
places where a child learns according to his 
natural faculty of imitation,—very much in 
the same way, in fact, in which in 
old days Yankee country boys grew 
up to handle carpenters’ tools and 





become handy men about the house and 
'farm without apprehending the fact that 
| they were being educated. Manual train- 
| ing in our city schools is a device to supply 
| just that voluntary and unconscious educa- 
| tion which was the inheritance of the vil- 
| lage and the corners. In Sweden it has 
| been discovered that sloyd (and the same 
| thing may be said of other school manual 


instruction) is valuable so far as it goes 
| but ‘‘does not give manual dexterity or 


inculcate’ industry.”” And sloyd comes 
from Sweden. In these workrooms there 
is no arduous attempt made at order, the 
| pupils are not required to be still, and 
‘they may change their seats; it is said 
| that the work is done with a relish. Thus 
| in Sweden, as in America, it is realized that 
| the training of the hand is recognized as es- 
| sential, and the homes of industry aim to do 
| this in accord with the child’s nature. 

| This all points to the great possible edu- 
| cational value of arts and crafts schools, 
; such as many educators are now thinking 
| of, and such as it is hoped may be estab- 
| lished in this city, where there are so many 
| inspiring facilities close at hand.—Spring- 
| field Republican. 
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| New Sleeping-Car Service te Chicage. 


Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 P. M., 
through service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago 
via Boston & Albany, New York Central and 
Michigan Central Railroad. The best, quickest 
and safest aswell as the only direct double- 
| track service from New England to these points. 
Send for ‘‘ West Bound.” 
A. S. HANSON, G. P. A. 





vention; while the school teachers help to | 
select the children that shall be asked to | 
The rooms are cpen | 


number in each home varies from sixty to two | 


hundred. Those from seven to ten years of | : 
| boys than women and girls in this coun- 


people in the United States. 
| more, this sort of thing has been going on, 
| with some little tluctuation in the percent- 


pln g<gpne- vb batted nt 
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} THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
} s er 
| are made in sizes from 
14 to 54 H.P. 
In Portable and Stationary i 
Form. “it 
| Special. combinations for 
Pumping, Hoisting, 
Air . Compressing, g 
, . and 
> Electric Lighting. 
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size, known as the 


Jack of All Trades. 


It will do almost anything 
about a farm, such 
as sawing, pumpin 

and grinding. “ 
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Sex Distribution in America. 


Whatever differences Dame Nature may 
have intended between the spheres of in- 
fluence of men and women, she evidently 
intended that, numerically at least, the 
two sexes should stand on nearly the same 
footing. The world over, except where 
recognizable, and what might be called ar- 
tificial, causes interfere, the male and 


female elements of the population are about | 


equal. At first sight, perhaps, this may not 
seem at all remarkable. 
remembered that in many _ families— 
large ones, too—the great majority of 
the: children are of one sex or the other. 
And one should not be surprised if the 
aggregate effect of this lopsidedness were 
to produce a considerable excess of men or 
women in a nation. The fact that such 
is not the case, then, shows that there 
is some potent and mysterious law of com- 
pensation at work upon the race as a whole. 
And this law operates upon many of the 
animals as wellas men. Onthe farm it is 
found convenient to preserve a great pre- 
dominance of one sex over the other in cat- 
tle and chickens. The bull calf is predes- 
tined from his birth to conversion into veal, 
and a similarly stern fate consigns the su- 
perfluous cockerel to the gridiron or chicken 
pie at a tender age. But, sofar as the 
natural increase is concerned among cattle 
and poultry, an approximately even balance 
is preserved. 

Curiosity, not to say astonishment, is ex- 
cited, therefore, by a recent announcement 
of the census bureau. The enumeration 
of 1900 shows that there are more men and 


try, and that the difference exceeds 1,800,- 


| 000 in a population of 76,303,387. The ex- 


cess appears more distinctly, perhaps, 


| when it is said that there are 512 males 


and only 488 females in every one thousand 
What is 


age, for over half a century. As long ago 
as 1850 there was a distinct numerical 
superiority of the male over the female 
element. By 1860 the preponderance was 
even more conspicuous, but in 1870 less 
than for several decades. The returns for 
1880 show a slight gain once more, though 
the disparity of 1860 was not quite reached, 
and those for 1890 a still further increase. 
The situation has scarcely changed in the 
last ten years. Indeed, the census-bureau 
figures out a microscopie falling off in the 
growth of the male population as compared 
with the female. To be sure, the excess was 
only 1,560,097 in 1890, and has since been en- 
larged by 254,727; but the bureau finds that 
the percentages of gain are not quite alike, 
and that there are faint indications of a 
future reaction. 

The state of things here revealed is the 
more striking when compared with that ex- 
isting in Europe. Both in the United King- 
dom and on the continent the women are 
more numerous than the men. It is possi- 
ble to detect forces that disturb the balance 
in some of these countries. But Mr. Porter, 
superintendent of the census of 1890, was 
inclined to think that these influences did 
not operate perceptibly in Austria and the 
Netherlands, and hence that normally the 
female sex outnumbers the male in nearly 
the proportion of fifty-one to forty-nine. 
Comparison with the standard, then, makes 
the excess of males in America stranger 
than if nature exhibited strict impartiality. 

The two forces which appear to be chiefly 
concerned in upsetting the equilibrium are 
war and immigration. Andof the two the 
former is much the less effective. Still it 
was powerful enough to influence the re- 
turns in Germany and France after the 
famous struggle of 1870-71. And in the 
United States it pulled down the male pro- 
portion of 5112 in every 10,000 in 1860, to 5056 
in 1870. 

Migration, of course, works in two ways. 
The majority of immigrants are men. The 
departures from one country, therefore, 
leave the other sex in excess in one part 
of the world while they promote the prepon- 
derance of their own in another. Thus, 
in some European countries the proportion 
of males to females is about 485 to 515. 
Now, inasmuch as three out of every five 
immigrants who come to the United States 
are men, and ten out of every seventy-five 
people here are of foreign birth, it is easy to 
see how important is this factor in establish- 
ing the ratio between the sexes. In 1890, 
for instance, the excess of males here was 
made up in this proportion: Native born, 
628,797; foreign born, 884,713. And yet 
scarcely a seventh of the population came 
from other lands. It is to this fact, no 
doubt, that immigration has experienced a 
slight check in the last few years, that the 
recent slight falling off in the masculine 
ascendency in America is due. 

But people migrate not only from one 
country to another, but also from one part 
of acountry to another. This is peculiarly 
true in the United States. In consequence, 
there isadepletion of the ranks of the 
sterner sex in the East andastrong re- 
inforcement in the West. Indeed, in the 
latter quarter there isa double invasion— 
from the more densely populated parts of 








our own land and from the old world. 
Hence the distribution of the sexes is 
not uniform. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board for at least half a century there 
has been practically no excess of males, 
and on the whole, a slight deficiency. 
The superabundance of women has been 
most conspicuous, though, in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and the District of Colum- 
bia. Just why there should be such a sit- 
uation at the national capital is not clear. 
But in New England a special local agency 
has been at work—an intlux of factory 
girls from Canada. Thus there is an oc- 
casional exception to the rule that the 
majority of immigrants are male. 

As might be expected, the greatest excess 
of men is to be found in the far West, in the 
great agricultural and mining districts. In 
Minnesota and Nebraska there were at least 
54 men out of every 100 people fora long 
time, from 55 to 58 in the Dakotas, and from 





But it is to be} 


60 to 68 in most of the regions to the west 
and southwest. The ratio in Montana was 
once as great as 81 out of 100, and even in 
1890 was 664 to 334. A slow, steady tendency 
| toward equality has been observable, how- 
| ever, except in Utah, where the excess of 
men kept below the national average until 
_ 1880, and then increased only slightly. The 
| Connection between the fact and polygamy 
| is too obvious t need pointing out.—chi- 

cago Tribune 
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Danger to Health in School. 

Many people who are scrupulously care- 
; ful of the health of their children in the 
home are strangely indifferent to the condi- 
tions prevailing in the school. Hygiene in 
the public schools is a subject that is yearly 
receiving more and more attention, with the 
result that new school buildings in the 
larger towns and the cities conform 
/generally to sanitary standards, but this 
is not true of many of the old buildings 
and of many schoolhouses in small places. 

It is the duty of all parents to know how 

far they fall short, and why, and what is 
' needed to make them healthy. 

The rules as to contagious diseases should 
‘be more strict, or rather more strictly en- 
forced, and parents should remember that 
danger may lurk ip complaints often con- 
sidered of slight importance. Whooping- 
cough, for instance, is thought by many 
people to be an unimportant and necessary 
trouble of childhood, which it is better 
to get over and have out of the way. They 
do not know, or they forget, that while 
whooping-cough is not a dangerous disease 
for older children, it is dangerous and often 
fatal to very young children, and is easily 
carried by the children attending school to 
the babies in the nursery. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
question of light in the schoolroom. 
Many children are made premature wrecks 
from unrecognized eye-strain, and school 
visitors may often see small, helpless chil- 
dren sitting blinking in the sunlight which 
streams through a large window in front of 
them, making frowning efforts through 
the glare to read from a blackboard, and 
using up in a few hours the nerve furce of 
aweek. Light should be abundant and 
should come from the left side, so that no 
shadow is thrown on the slate or book, as is 
the case when the light comes from behind 
or from the right. 

Another most important matter is the prop- 
erly constructed desk, which will prevent 
undue stooping, contortions, or impediment 
to correct breathing. 

In considering the subject of ventilation, 
there should, of course, be some system in 
every schoolroom by which air can be intro- 
duced from outside and then allowed to 
escape without using the windows, which 
cannot always be depended upon on account 
of drafts and storms. These and many other 
points should be insisted upon by parents.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
>So 


Encouraging Outlook for Prices. 


So far as can be judged from information 
gathered in different parts of thecountry the 
prospect warrants the belief that prices on 
all grades of horse stock will rule higher 
for the coming year thau they have during 
the current one. Good horses are scarce in 
the country, especially in the North. This 
scarcity must continue for three or four 
years at least. It is not confined to animals 
that are fast enough for campaign purposes 
or for speedway use, but extends to such as 
are produced on the Western ranches and 
for which there has heretofore been but 
little demand even at very low prices. 


Many small-sized horses have been bought 
during the past year by agents of the Eng- 
lish Government and shipped to Africa. 
These agents are still buying. Mr. Palmer 
Clark recently made the following interest- 
ing statement in the Sunday Inter-Ocean: 

In an interview with Dr. Patterson, a promi 
nent veterinary surgeon of St. Joseph, Mo., who 
has made no less than six trips to Africa with 
horses intended for the British forces in the field, 
he advises me of conditions that, while they bode 
little for the peace of the world, must be exceed- 
ingly pleasant for American breeders of horses to 
contemplate. He states that with neglect, hard 
service and the African fever the British forces 
are losing at an average ten thousand horses 
every month, and there is no indication that the 
guerilla warfare now inaugurated, and which is 
so hard on mounted troops, is likely to end fo 
several years yet. 

Nor is this all. Every available horse that the 
Uuited Kingdom can spare has already been 
transported, so that when the troops return to 
England the remounts necessary on that occa- 
sion will require a number of horses even greater 
than has already been used. With a knowledge 
of this fact in view, the agents of the British gov- 
ernment have already leased atract of ground 
appreximating four thousand acres near Lathrop. 
Mo., which will be used as a corralling and prep- 
aration station. 

There are now being shipped an average of 
nine thousand horses from New Orleans every 
month, with the prospects of this number being 
augmented rather than diminished. There is 
21so a move to change the shipping point to New- 
port News, Va., instead of the Louisiana city, 
and if satisfactory freight rates and shipping ar- 
rangements can be made, this will be done in the 


near future. These conditions, so contrary to 
the prevailing notion that the demand for this 


class of horses had been exhausted, will be pleas- 
ing news to horse owners of the West and North- 
west, as the price of ordinary-grade stock will 
naturally be kept up to its present high standard 
for some years to come. 

This being the case itis probable that 
prices on the medium grade of horses are 
more likely to advance than to depreciate 
for the next few years. Of course this will 
not affect the prices of choice light harness 
horses suitable for the track or speedway, 
but the scarcity of that kind all over the 
country from eastern Maine to western and 

southern California insures good prices for 
several years to come for mature horses 
that show enough speed and racing ability 

for campaign purposes on the speedway. 


-— 
~<&>- 


The American trainer, Frank Star, has 
been very successful in driving trotters in 
races at St. Petersburg, Russia, the past 
season. His winnings amount to about 








$26,000. 
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The Markets. 


30STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





.LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Nov, 13, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
ek..5142 -15,088 92 26,618 1869 
ek . 3436 15,007 285 25,596 1812 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 
rer hundred pounds on total weight o 
low and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
a5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
tality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
+5: some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}. @64c. 
s anp YounG CALVES—Fair quality, 

3.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
<50.00465.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
-j0420; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

"ad. 

p—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 

sieep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 

nbs, 3a 54he. 

Hogs—Per pound, 6@b6}c, live weight, 
wholesale —; retail, $2.25 @8.00; country- 
| hogs, 7}. a@7he. 

.L CALV ES—3} @6f¢ P tb. 
1es—Brighton—6}@7c P th; country lots, 6 


b SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
Low—Brighton, 4@5c Pp th; country lots, 2@ 


MB SKINS—35@50c. 
\RLINGS—10@15¢e. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
\ rtown..3353 11,443 4,687 1209 295 
} ton 1789 3645 21,931 660 125 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. 

at Brighton. 

j Philbrook 20 

l y Bros. 20 
1 ipson «& 

son 16 


Cattle. Sheep. 
At Brighton. 
J T Molloy 26 
JS Henry 31-20 


Canada. 
35 At Watertown. 


Kidder, 3; Tinker & Foss, '(; R. E. French, 6; W 
E. Hayden, 60; G. W. Hall, 12; W. A. Ricker, 100;. 
M. G. Flanders, 91; W. A Farnham, 20; P. Ricker, 
- F. Ricker, 105; F.8. Atwood, 50° P. Gleason, 


Massachusetts—371. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1789 cattle, 3645 sheep, 21,931 
hogs, 660 calves, 125 horses; West, 1322 cattle, 
21,900 hogs, 125 horses; Maine, 176 cattle, 325 
sheep, 14 hogs, 342 calves ; New Hampshire, 14 
cattie; Vermont, 57 cattle, 20 sheep , 67 caives; 
Canada, 3300 sheep. 

Tuesday—Liberal supply of cattle for beef and 
store. Som» working oxen inctuded by J. H. Neal 
of New Hampshire. Market for beef cattle 
on all desirable lots as last week. Too many 
canners for the demand. The bulk changed 
hands at an early hour. D.G. Lougee 8 oxen, av- 
erage 1700 ths, at 53c. J.M. Philbrook oxen of 
1410 ths, at 54c. J. H. Neal had 14 oxen, but 
worth more for work than for beef. Western 
Steers at 5a 6je, |. w. 

Milch Cows. 

A comfortable demand, but not active. Cows 
in fair request, but more particularly for the 
better class of cows, that give a good quantity of 
milk. Sales mostly at $40@50. P. A. Berry, 1 
fancy cow, $55; 1 at $50; 1 extra cow, $40; Libby 
Brothers sold 2 choice cows, $50@52; 5 cows, $40 
@48; 5 cows, $25@35. J. M. Philbrook, 1 extra 
cow, $44. 

Veal Calves. 

Market demand good as quoted last week. W. 
A. Gleason, 50 calves, 115 ths, at 6c. P. A. Berry: 
15 calves, 115 ths, 64c. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 

Wednesday—Better than an average week for 
the sale of mileh cows. There were more buyers 
present and seemed ready to purchase. Prices 
showed firmness on fair to choice qualities. 
Beef cows of good quality in fair demand. Cows 
for canning tc lower. Some fancy steers were 
sold by J. H. Neal, fed at Rochester, N. H., the 
right Kind, of 2300 ths, d. w., at 84c, d. w.; 4 do. at 
74a8e d.w. Libby Bros. sold various milch cows, 
fancy down to common, at $25@57. J.S. Henry 
sold 5 choice cows at $55;2 at $50, with sales 
down to $35. O.H. Forbush, sold beef cows at 
2,a3\c. J. T. Molloy, 2 nice cows at $52 each; 2 
at $50 each, and sales at $30a@40. W. Cullen, 25 





J A Hathaway 425 465 
Gordon & lron- 
. sides 839 
W \ Gleason 9 H Mullens & Co 641 } 
Miipstockman 9 J Gould 18 | 
Vol) Holt& Son 20 50 F Hunnisett 21 | 
PA Berry 21 W Laveck 20 | 
, AtNEDM& Weol | 
New Hampshire. Ce. ana 
At Brighton. N K DM & Wool 


Jil Neal 14 Co 3740 
AtINED™M& Wool At Brighton. 


I ougee 16 
HH > & Fel 


Co WN Chamberlin — 3300 
Ah Jones & Co 55 120 | 
Ed Sargent 7 1 Massachusetts. 

Gs Peavey 25 At Watertown. 
Geo Harris 23 Js Henry 21 25 | 

A: Watertown. WA Bardwell 13 
Breck & Wood) 42 54 OH Forbush 21 
W F Wallace 84.10 


At Brighton. 
JS Henry 79 


Vermont. H A Gilmore 18 

4: Watertown. Scattering 80 | 
4 Williamson 3b 6.28) «6 C iD Lewis 3 
Fred Savage 19 D A Walker 2 
HN Jenne 32 19 WW Mills 21 | 
NH Woodward 7 F E Keegan 2 | 
CH Kidder 383. J W Ellsworth 15 
HJ Miller 140 
Tinker & Foss 40 Western. 
EG Piper 13 70 At Brighton. | 
RE French 13. Morris Beet Co 612 
GH Sprigg 16 Swift & Co 544 
WE Hayden = 116 J J Kelly 22 
GW Hall 12 SS Learned 64 | 
J Quinlan 25 Sturtevant & 


1N EDM & Wool Haley 80 
} AtNED™M& Wool | 


Co 
W A Ricker 95 1700 Co. 
MG Flanders 38 200 NEDM& Wool Be 
WA Farnham 21 220 Co 1760 | 
P Ricker 9 85 Swift & Co 1078 | 
F Ricker DO 500 At Watertown. 
PS Atwood 9 100 Armour & Co = 350 425 | 


I Gleason 25 J A Hathaway 142 302 | 
ns a | 
Export Trafiic. 


rhe English market for cattle has improved | 
with low pressure of arrivals taking a jump of 
jalc,d.w. Freight rates are low, being only 30 


shillings a head, and cost from Chicago delivered 
in Liverpool 810 a head on 1350-tb steers. Latest 
cable on cattle 12@13¢,d.w. The past week’s 
shipments were 3944 cattle, 2270 sheep and 20 
horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 
fredian, for Liverpool, 729 cattle by Swift & Co., 
2 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Virginian, 





239 do. by Swift& Co. On steamer Kingstonian, | 
for London, 350 eattle, 425 sheep by Armour & | 
Co. On steamer Sylvania for Liverpool, 423 | 


sheep by J. A. Hathaway. . On steamer Saga- 
more, for Liverpool, 737 Canada cattle by Gordon 
& Ironsides; 1078 sheep by Swift & Co. On 
steamer Tureoman, for Liverpool, 641 Canada 
cattle by H. Mullens & Co. On steamer Livon- 
ian, for Glasgow, 161 cattle. | 
Herse Business. 
lhe past week has been somewhat quiet at | 
the different sale stables for the sale of horses. | 
Che quality of the offerings was not up to the | 
average, which was probably in part the cause of | 
the slow trade, At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable | 
sold 80 head at steady prices, with moderate | 
sales at $100@175 mostly. At Welch & Hall’s | 
sale stable 3 cars of Western, mostly chunks, | 
and all closed out at steady prices; 75 acclimated 
horses sold at 820@135; chunks at $110@175; best | 
draft at $225. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale | 
stable had in 4 carloads for draft and drive. | 
Principal trade was in chunks at $125@160, heavy | 
draft slow at $130@180. At A. W. Davis’s North- | 
ampton street sale stable, movement in speed, | 
drive, family and saddle horses, at $560 down to 
3 At Moses Colman & Sons, about anaverage 
week, but slow sales. A good week for buyers. 
Unien Yards, Watertown. | 
!uesday—Twenty-nine carloads of stock ar- | 
rived this morning from the country. Quite a | 
tuunber of the cattle were slim in quality at tc 
line on low grades calculated for canners at 
‘se. Better grade cows at 3@3}c, or last | 
's prices. Some heavy likely bulls on sale | 
\V. F. Wallace, of 1800, 2130 and 2350 tbs, at 4@ 
Sold good beef cows, 3@3}c; 9 beef cows, | 
ths, at 23¢e; 2 oxen, 3980 ths, 3f¢. J. Quinlan 
22 head of slim to good cows, $1.874 43.50 # | 
0. H. Forbush, best cows, of 1160 ths, at | 
of 1560 ths, at $2.12, down to 1}¢ for canning 


oses, 


| 
| 
| 
1 


Milch Cows. 


choice cows, $55@60. W. F. Wallace, 60 cows 
from $32.50@60. W. Scollans, 3choice cows, $50; 
3 at 855; 2 at $47.50; 1 at $45. 
Store Pigs. 
Light supply. For small pigs, $2.50a¢4; shotes, 
84.5008. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, choice spring............-.-. --- als 
Chickens, fair to good. . 





| to at least four feet from 





TS >” 0 arate ele ae aR DIR eo 2 
Lima beans dried, P th................--- 6@ 


Hay and Straw. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00.2 4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@3.70. 

inter patents, $3.90@4.35. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.40@4.10. 

Cern Meal.—The market is steady at $1 30@ 
132p bag. and $2 80@2 & p bbl; granulated $3 75 
@400 p bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted higher, $5 25@5 50 Pbbl. for 
rolled, and $5 65@5 90 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 
375 p bbl. . vst 

Cern.— Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 694c. 

No. 3, yellow, 694c. 

Oats.— Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 484 @50}c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 48}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 48c. 
ce ne The market is stronger for all 

nds, 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $24 50@25 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21 75. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 

‘ The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 

60@i6e for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@60c for 

No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau....-...--- 164@17 
Ps vii Y | MOS cne ccc eckince 18@19 
<“ “e.g err 20@21 
“ OF BN cen dcccgsastce 20@21 
vs ME cccacucacnaease @i19 
| Fine delaine, Ohio ...............-..------- 283@ 
id aie ee ee rere 26@ 
PMO RONG no 5s Seacenk dank cc cence 20a2 
PEACH TREES OR’ BUSHES.—W. G. L., 


Middlesex County, Massachusetts.: We must ac- 
knowledge that we do not know if the plan of 
allowing the peach tree to branch out near the 
ground and form a shrubby bush or trimming 
off the side branches to a height of from 
four to six feet from the ground is the 
best method or not. We were taught to trim 
the ground, but 
have seen peach trees that branched near 
the ground, looked thrifty as scrub oaks, 
and bore lots of peaches and good ones. We 
would suggest that the question might depend 
more upon the variety of peach than upon any 
other thing, although the character of the soil 











Chickens, broilers..-...........--.-------- 15420 
Turkeys, choice young..-..-.....----------- 18a20 
se fair to good .......--.....2..-...- 12@16 
ot oS a arene r= 14a 15 
Fowls, extra choice............-... ---.-. - La 
46 are ee 10a@11 
Pigeons, tame, } doz..........----------- Tia 25 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, old........----.- 9@10 
= ee 10a@12 
Ducks, spring....-------------------.--.-10@11 
Chickens, choice spring..-....-..-.-.----- 9a12 
Fowls, good to choice.-..........-------- 9a10 
ROU UID 6a Soc eee ness oe cceccuscacevess ja 
| 
Liye Poultry. 
| 
TUG BT ise oni on sven csccnestecixade'scciies 9a10 } 
Roosters p th......-.-....------------------ 5a6 | 
Spring chickens, P th.............--.------ 9a10 | 
Butter. | 


NotTk—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


| 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........-.- -- 224423 | 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.......---. 224423 | 
Northern N. Y., large tubs-..............- ate | 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........---.-.-- 24@ | 
Western, large ash tubs........---.----- 22@ | 
Creamery, northern firsts...........------. 20@21 
Creamery, western firsts..........---- --.-- 20@21 
Creamery, secondSs............-.----------- 17a19 
Creamery, eastern.........---------------- 17@21 
OS a ee 19@ 
ARS ee 183@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............-.-- 17@18 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....-....--.-- 15@16 


West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 15@154 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 144a15 





*« jmitation creamery seconds...--.----- 134@ 
* ladle firsts and extras. ... ---134@14$ 
Ss See sare ere 14@19 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery ......--.-------- 23@234 
Extra western creamery. .....--.---------- @ 
ee ey ere 21@ 
Common to good....-..---- eoscesactsecesas 16a20 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints......-.---- 
Extra northern creamery..-.-.....---------- 23,@234 
Extra northern dairy....... -------------- 2la 
Common to good......-.------------------- 16a 20 
Extra Western creamery....-.-.----.---- a 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra new P fb-..-.---. 104.@103 
- we: |: eS nee ¥a10 
- ae. nee 
Vt. twins extra P tb......--.-------------- Wha 
a0! ll er 9@10 
we. eee Th 
New Ohio Flats, extra..........-..------ 9a 
Western twins, extra.......---....-- ..---10h@ 
Western, fair to good......---. SSeaeeiceaee 9a10 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.....-...- . 32@35 
Eastern choice fresh... .-.------.---------- 28a 
Eastern fair to good. ....-..---------------- 20.424 
Michigan fancy fresh ......-----.---------- 26@27 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.....------------ 28a 
Western fair to good........-.----.------- 20@22 
Western selected, fresh......-.-----.----- 23a24 | 
Refrigerator ...........----..----.- eked 16@18 | 
Potatees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, ® bu..-.-..--.----- 73@75 
3 treen Mountain, p bu-....-- 7578 
York State “ = P bu.....--- 65.468 


Beets, P bu.......-..--------.----------- 
Cabbage, native, P bbl 
eS eS ae eee meer ee 





ParsnipS...-.--.----- piouawepiaanmaesen ents 50@60 
Lettuce, p small box..-....--.----- ---.--_ 40@75 
Cucumbers, } 100.....---...--------------5 W@ 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl....-------- 3 50a 

" Natives, P bu......-.------------ 110@1 25 
Parsley, P DN ...--.---..:-------20--- 00 Wa 
Radishes, ~ box..-...--------------------- HU 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton.....--.-.------- 30 00@40 00 
New Marrow,p ee Tre 2000 
Turban, P bbl... ......-.-.------.------- 20a275 | 
Bay State, P bbl..--.---.--..--.-.-- ..-- 250a@ 


String beans, Southern, P 4-bbl basket..2 00@2 50 
Spinach, native, P box..-.---..---------- 20a 30 





and fertilizer used and the amount of exposure to 
wind and even to the sun might have effect. We 
can only say we do not know, and while a man 
like Hon. J. H. Hale, with his thousands of 
peach trees in Connecticut and Georgia, 
might answer the question, he might say as we 
do, it would be only guess work if he did not 
know all the varticulars. We think the bush 
form branching near the ground has never been 
popular, but think it was recommended by cone 
grower whose orchard was on high,land, exposed 
to our Massachusetts northeast winds. 
+>. 

EXTRAORDINARY YIELD. 

The statement is going the rounds that a Hol- 
stein-Friesian cow in an experiment at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station consumed daily, in a 
seven-day test, fifteen pounds of bran, three 
pounds of oil meal, 13.31 pounds of ground corn 
and oats, 32.94 pounds of corn silage and 7.57 
pounds of clover hay. This amounted to 31.31 
pounds of grain feed and 40.51 pounds of rough- 
age, daily, or a total of 219.17 pounds of grain 
feed and 283.57 pounds of roughage for seven 
days. This may be true, but we shall not credit 
it until we see that itis confirmed bya bulletin 
from the station. We know that they are hearty 
feeders, and that their digestive powers are good, 
but to use so much each day fora week seems 
almost improbable. 

SAVING SEED POTATOES. 

An exchange says that if only the largest 
tubers in the potato crop are selected for seed 
the crop will be improved in quantity each year. 
We will not say that this is not true, for we have 
not tested it, but we do not believe it. If the 
grower will select well formed and mature tubers 
from the hills that yield the largest amount of 
merchantable potatoes when he is digging them 
we think he will increase his crop, regardless of 
the size he selects. By selecting seed from the 
hills on which the vines remain green to the latest 
date, he can prolong the growing season of the 
future crop, drought and accideats excepted, and 
by using immature tubers he can get potatoes 
earlier, but we wouid not expect from such seed 
a large crop, or the best quality. 

VALUE OF CORN STOVER. 

To illustrate what we said not long ago about 
the value of corn stover in those regions where 
corn is one of the principal crops, we reprint a 
story from the Farmer’s Guide of Auburn, Ind., 
which is said was told by a truthful man, a good 
citizen and a pillar of the church, Said he: 
* Last winter I wintered from the first of Decem- 
ber up to the first of April—four months—115 head 
of stock, made ‘up of cows, young cattle, horses 
and colts, upon the corn fodder produced 
upon fifteen acres of corn which yielded seventy- 
five bushels per acre, this fodder being all the 
roughage this lot of stock had.” This statement 
hardly needs any comment, for it tells its own 


story. It is well worth thinking over by all men | 


who raise corn and leavethe stalks to waste in 
the field. 
BETTER DEMAND FOR HORSES. 


The high prices of horses in the United States 


this year is saidto have a considerable effect 


od supply and largely sent to Brighton for 


esday sale. W. Cullen sold 15 fancy cows, 
tA) 
Fat Hogs. 
stern hogs rule steady at 6a@6}c; local, 7a 
Ww. 
Sheep Houses. 
ous grades were offered, with some quite 
selling as low us 2e. The better class of 
were trom the West and Canada, that cost | 
prices. Western sheep at $2.30@4.30 P | 
and lambs $3.30@5.05 p 100 tbs. E. G. | 
sold 22 sheep, of 70 ths, at 2c; 40 lambs, of | 
at 3c. C. H. Kidder had in 385 lambs sent | 
omission to G. A. Sawyer. H. J. Miller | 
ad on commission. | 
Veal Calves. | 
<ood calves a demand at steady prices. | 
is lots found sale at K@6jec, as to quality. G. 
i! sold at 5e for slim lot. H.N. Jenne at 


Live Peultry. 


Ns at 8$a9e for mixed lots. Pullets ja 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
e—J.M. Philbrook, 50; Libby Bros., 40; | 
pson & Hanson, 35; Harris & Fellows, 70; | 
(;leason, 60; M. D. Stockman, 12; M. D. 
Son, 45; P. A Berry, 30. 
Nampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 110; Ed 
', 59; G.S. Peavey, 10; Breck & Wood, 80; 
Wallace, 148, 
ont—A. Williamson, 12; Fred Savage, 100; 
Jenne, 10; N. H. Woodward, 5; C. H. 
? 4 age to use. We can recom- 
s 00 mend this bull very highly. He 


~ is stylish, an excellent indi- 
han vidual, solid color, except a 


a a little white on belly. 50 per 
rm cent. Combination bleod. Sire, 
: Brown Bessie’s Son. Dam, 


3 
v ersey ! Combination. Ada- 


HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


Bull for sale. Just the right 


Sianent and has a 


















Turnips, flats b box oi-70777777 TTI” gat 00 | upon the prices of other meats in Continentai 
T omatoes, native, P bush.........------ 2003 00 | Europe. When horses on the ranches of the 
a hothouse, P Ih.....-.------- 20a | West were thought anuisance because they ate 
Domestic Green Fruit. | food that the ranchman thought should have 

, | been used by beef cattle or sheep, they were 

Apples, Fippin, # perenne 7005 So | slaughtered whenever the ranchmen could get | 

« BemeDavis 222222222... 222223 00@3.50 | among them with their rifles almost as_remorse- | 

* Baldwins No.1_......-.--------- 325@3 75 | lessly as others had slaughtered,the buffalo, and 

- 3 25a375 | with less excuse, because they did ‘e - 

ee ees “77 2 Oa@s 0 | the meat when they had other meat, and the 

‘ pene! feo’ ng : recs rear 3 woes 5 horse hide was scarcely worth the cost of sending 

« Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 2.50@3 00 | it where it could be utilized as leather. It may 

“ _ Other No. 2.......---.---------- 1 25@2 25 | not be necessary to say that all this has changed 
Pears, Soar RRO i 3 on | within five years past. Horses are needed for 

“ Bose, P bush .....---------------- 1 50a2 50 | all kinds of work that produces food more than 

“Anjou, P bush......------.------ 1 00@1 25 | they are for food purposes. {f Germany and Bel- 

* Cooking, P bush... ....--.-------- 40@50 | gium have a liking for horse beef they must pay 
Quinces, P Dbl....---.-----.-- -.----+---- 3003 50 | liberally for it. 

Crepes feara ere eee GARDENING IN HAWAII. 
a )', eeeeeeennnnereneennnnnens 10@12 We used to think we would like to live in 
AGRI eer een Seite esesr seneyt tron 10@12 | Hawaii, because of its almost unvarying climate, 
Hides and Pelts. | in which werd suit of pet agian heavy ye 
| at that, would be serviceable the entire year, the 
Bulls. ena ne pes — yorNet | temperature being at 70° to 80° most of the time. 
Hides, south, light green salted........-.. 7a74 | But we would not care to bea market gardener 
= “dry flint.-.-.-.-------------- 144@15 there. Strawberries can be grown so as to ripen 

mi buf wee Ee ict every day in the year. Raspberries have a bear- 

“ « ’ salted Re Bo a ing season of only six months in the year. The 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......------- -100@1 55 | tomato plant becomes a small tree and 
“ wer, weights, CACH.....---2 2-000 1 —, bears for years. The cucumber and the lima 

pero sur barges yl <del dala aha bean bear more than a year before they die of 
ern Tae Dee) coat > a old age, and one may grow four crops of potatoes 
Dried Apples. in the same field in one year. What time would 
Evaporated, choice...........------------ 6a7 aman have to rest in such a climate as that? 
te arto ARMA 93 bat cine cate caee 6} “a He might get so that he would try to rest when 
Sun-dried, as to quality......-  ceeeeekegee 3a4 he could be at work, and that would seem like 
Grass Seeds. laziness to a Down East or Cape Cod Yankee. 
Timothy, p bu.. Western, choice.. DECLINE IN BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

“ Pan ~ ~seaphecpaperdinntcpentess: The aggregate area of corn crops, which com- 
Olver, PBD.....-.- ----ce--cocees -29"°="" prise wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and peas 
Red Top, Western, ~ 50 th sack amounts to 8,476,892 acres, which represents a de- 

“fancy recleaned, P tb....------- cline on the year of 230,710 acres. This contrac- 

Beane. tion of the corn acreage follows, moreover, a simi- | 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P....------------- 2 05@ lar declines of 96,208 acres last year, and 13,157 
eer arr i ?aat 99 | acresin 1899. A generation ago, say in 1871, the 
aN. Y. and Vt.. sma TH. Pl... 7272222 40@2 50 | United Kingdom returned 11,835, c $ 
Pea Gal ainall we spose sihasasin dai 3 Goa 70 corn crops; this year the area is 3,356,351 acres | 





less. In other words, an area not far short 
of three and one-half million acres has been 


thirty years. The wheat crop alone has incurred 
just over two million acres of this loss. This 


00 
ry withdrawn from corn cropping during the last 
65 
50 
50 


acres of oats, 2,140,875 acres of barley, 1,746,141 


May prime, 4 bee dibreass digascb nor nk Shia aie iw pos 14 4 of peas, and 67,753 acres of 1ye. It appears, then, 
ao apna P ton........ cecesres hanes 14 0na15 00 | that nearly one-half of the entire corn area of the 
“ue gow TTTTTTTTTIITITC Taz oo@12 00 | British Isles is seeded to oats, whilst if we elimi- 
ih fine choice.................... 12 50@13 50 | nate the pulse corn crops, and have regard only 
- clover mered 9 EIT 5 OH 2 to the cereal corn, the oats acreage represents 

Stra swale, ton. <0 a 3.0 psi ve emuree’ anaen PACKIN 

Straw, prime rye........-............--- 5 50@ G. 

Straw, oat, per ton.......... ene dun sacha dla 8 50@ 9 50 “ , 

Straw, tangl > ~ wasabi: 11 00412 00 There isa knack in doing everything ” is an 


old saying, and the truthfulnesss of it was 
brought to mind yesterday, says the Oregonian, 
by a gang of men engaged in wrapping and 
packing apples. Each man had a full box of 
apples, a pile of thin paper cut into wrappers, 
and an empty box. An apple was taken from 
the full box, a wrapper put around it, and it 
was put in the other box. It is not an easy 
thing to pick up a wrapper of thin paper 
from a pile without missing one occasionally, 
and in doing this the men adopted different 
schemes. A new hand wet his thumb on his 
tongue for every wrapper. One who had been 
longer in the business and found that it was un- 
wholesome to be wetting his thumb on his tongue, 
had a slice of lemon beside his pile of wrappe s 
and moistened his thumb in the lemon before 
picking up a wrapper. The scheme worked well, 
but he did not know whether the acid of the 
lemon would make his thumb sore or not. A 
third man had a thin rubber thumb stall on his 
thumb and could pick up wrappers all day long 
and never make a miss. He was an old hand at 
the business. 

CULTIVATED BLACKBERRIES AND BLUEBER- 

RIES. 

Some one has said that the blackberry is like 
the Indian; it does not stand civilization and cul- 
tivation. If they had said that of the blueberry, 
especially the high bush or swamp blueberry, we 
might have thought they had some reason for 
their opinion, but we have seen many blackberries 
and a few blueberries thriving under civilization, 
and have read of Indians who were doing well 
under civilized methods of living. The trouble 
is that when the change is made too radical and 
too suddenly it usually proves a failure, but 
they can have natural conditions made better 
until they become, as it were, accustomed to 
the changes, and they will repay the care given 
them. We do not know as we ever saw finer 
blueberries than were on bushes that had been 
transplanted from the swamp to a place in the 
back yard of a city lot, and if we have seen or 
eaten better blueberries thanin the field where 
they were under good cultivation, it may have 
been because they were seasoned with the appe- 
tite of youth and hunger. We never expect to 
have blackberries taste as good as they did 
when we were at: Warrenton Mountain, Virginia, 
for we never shall be as young, and we hope 
never so hungry again, as we were at that time. 
— lOO 





Veterinary Department. 


N.L G., Maiue: Is wheat good to feed horses 
young or old, and how fed and in what quanti- 
ties? Should it be ground or whole? Is it good 
for growing stock? 
Answer: Wheat, as an article of food, not too 
finely ground and mixed with ground oats in the 
proportion of one bushel of wheat to three of 
oats, makes a very good food for young horses. 
I should not consider it as good for old horses 

W. H., Mass.: Please prescribe some remedy 
to guard against black water in horses. I have 
lost two good work horses in the last two years 
from this disease. They were in good condition, 
and both were taken the same way. They ate 
their breakfast all right, and went to work as 
usual. One was one of a three-horse team. In 
about an hour he commenced to go lame in one 
hind leg and shortly in both, which grew 
worse until he became paralyzed behind and 
felldown. I called in a veterinary, and he pro- 
nounced it asatouvira or black water, and he 
ave no encouragement, but treated the horse, 
which died two days later. The other one I lost 
the same way. Ay horses are fat and in good 
order every way. e feed four quarts of oats at 
each feed and Sundays they are = fed twice 
being given part shorts. They work hard and 
with the exception of this disease I have no 
trouble. Several people in this vicinity have lost 
horses by this disease. Any suggestions you may 
make will be thankfully received. 
Answer: The trouble that you refer tois a 
very dangerous one and not always amenable to 
treatment. Very fat animals are more frequently 
attacked than those poor in flesh, eo compactl 
made animals especially, as they take on flesh 
rapidly and make blood very fast. I would sug- 
gestasa safeguard that when your horses re- 
main idle you take all grain away and substitute 
bran, and it would be well inthe spring and fall 
to feed bran once a week. Keep their bowels 
open and kidneys —- well and don’t overfeed 
them. This is about all you can do to preventa 
recurrence of the trouble. | 
Subscriber, Massachusetts: I have quite a good 
mare that I bred June 28. She wasthen turned 
out for four weeks. After I got her home she 
was much reduced in flesh. but thought she would 
round to all right after eer back and having 
her regular feed. If anything she is losing 
flesh, and is too weak to drive, and sweats 
to excess if driven out of a walk. The only time 
she shows any life at all is when taken out to 
water, after which she is crazy to get back 
into the stall. Before being bred she was a very 
moderate eater, but now she eats everything that 
comes her way, bedding, sides of her stall, etc. 
Her hair is dull,with apparently no life at ali. and 
her mane underneath is worn or rubbed off. 
Please advise and greatly oblige. 
Answer: The mare in question is evidently 
very much out of condition from a deranged con- 
dition of the digestive organs. She hasa morbid 
appetite, and may be suffering from an accumu- 
lation of worms. 1 would suggest the following: 
Powdered bicarbonate soda, powdered charcoal, 
coriander seed, of each one-half pound, chlorate 
otassium one-quarter pound. Mix and give 
bora teaspoonful in bran three times a day 
for a week, then carefully giye her one quart of 
raw linseed oil. When the effect has passed 
away resume the powder and inten days repeat 
one-halt the quantity of oil. Then continue 
the powder until you see a change for the better, 
gradually adding a little grain to the bran as 
she improves. Do not let her fill herself with 
ane durlng the day but give her plenty at 
night. 





Abortion is playing havoc in many herds. C. I. 
Hooda & Co., Lowell, Mass., have the best Abor- 
tion Treatment. Write for particulars. 





| a 200-Egg Incubator 
: for $12-8° 
| 


Perfect in cqurtrention, and 
one, Write for ont logueto-d . RICHERT, Mendota, I 


talogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 








FOR SALE. 
Registered Bull, five years 
old. Bull calf, dropped in 


ELM HURST ( 
FARM February. Few grades in 
GUERNSEYS ( Bos BHE" waietam, 


Real Estate Wanted 

and for sale. If you wan’ to sell or buy (no matter 

where located) send description and cash price and get 

(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
R, North American Bldg., Philadelp! 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


allway for settiers. The South excels tur all kindy 
wf profitable agriculture. Best seciiun for fruits 
truck, stock, dairying. general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild avo 
zealthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHAKDS, Lane 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department 
Southern Railway, 22 Washington street, Bostas 
Mass. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 


Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 





year’s area of corn crops is made up of 4,112,365 | T° the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors and all 


acres of wheat, 254.093 acres of beans, 155,665 acres 


Large areas of tands are available on tine Southert | 


other persons interested in th tate of "sons ‘nverest in nhe pT eetae. Of MARY 
ons interes’ in the es 0 er n e estate j 
MARGARET QUINN, late of Holliston, in CROCKER, late of Everett, in said County, 
said County, deceased, intestate. deceased. 
HEREAS, a petition bas been presented to WHEREAS, Robert A. Parry, administrator 
said Court to pra t a letter of administra- with the will annexed of the estate of said 
tion on the estate of said deceased to William | deceased, has presented to said Court his petition 
Quinn, of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, | for license to sell at public auction the whole of 
without giving a 4 on his bund. a-certain parcel of the real estate of said deceased 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | for the payment of debts, legacies and charges of 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | administration, and for other reasons set forth in 
Middlesex, on the third day of December, A. D. | Said petition. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show | _ You are nepeby cited to appear at a Probate 
cause, if any yuu have, why the same should not | Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said County, 
granted, on the third day of December, A. D. 1901. at 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give | nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation | any you have, why the same should not be 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in | granted. 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news-| And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
aper published in Boston, the last publication to | citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
e one day, at least, before said Court. son interested in the estate fourteen days at 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, | least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of | once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
November in the year one thousand nine hundred | in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM. Register. | paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
| e one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all | 
TREE en ecrented in the estate of MARY | 
deceased, intestate. oe ee oo 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to. PROBATE COURT. 


j said Court to grant a letter of administra | <i , 
eae ey ome he yey “y Fo h R. | bi ny fe tnt gk traph Ah oC EDMUND P. 
ra ‘ , in the County Y . 
without giving a surety on Ss wot : lesex, | BARKER, late of Ayer, in said County, de- 
; e hereby ¢ O appear ata Probate SREAS i 
comt to be held at Cambridge in said County of | we pong ha ey gre yet amernoees ur gone” peg 
L n Glesex, on the third day of December, A.D. | ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
901, i annem o’clock in the forenoon, to show | Probate, by Susan M. Barker, who rays that let- 
peepee keg you have, why the same should not | ters testamentary may be ‘issued to her, the 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give eee eee. ore ee 5 ee 
a eee by publishing this citation | “you are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
io the thon omnes Te weeks, Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
aper published ff GHMAN, @ hews- | Middiesex onthe third day of December,A.D. 1901 
vce ge sla on ce jo yo pa to at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
pines, CHARLES J McINTIRE, Esquire, | § pan Be have, why the same should not 
st Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of |” 4 | peti , 
No ; : . nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
= —" in the year one thousand nine hundred | public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


— of said Court, this seventh day of Novem- 
ber in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM; Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
t!e MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
- ences | Lene og By a the a“ publication to be 
9 one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
FAR M ERS WANTS ne. pees. or delivering a copy of this ctation 
O all KNOW) persons interested in the estate,seven 
ONE CENT A WORD ee reneh, Satan said Court. 
Siseaiin Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Py ms ind eon rae 3. Jo stew First Judge of said Court, this ei zhth day of 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There 1s a charge of November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
one cent per word only, including name, address or ved and one. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other — persons interested in the estate of 
BETSY HOWELL, late of Lowell, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

Gla | WHE oy Ah mquemaer re been presented to 

= Bs said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

Gttu: deg A A cartes, couple a manager on | tion on the estate of said deceased to Hannah 

Strictly temperate. Also can feraae A Tite oa | Miller of Boston, in theiCounty of Suffolk, without 

or general work. Address J. E. C., Box 88, Westboro, | %'V!ng a surety on her bond. 

Mass. |, You are bye cited to appear at a Probate 

Se es | Court, to be hele at Cambridge, in said County of 

een (SRE | Miaciesex, on the twenty-sixth day of November, 

es ae Bee heer ,) _seary | A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
running spring water. Abundance of fruit. Nice | ape ' ~ you have, why the same should not 
trout brook. On stage road. Price, 3300, #100 down, | DC BTalee. a ae ’ 

H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. ne e petitioner is hereby directed to give 

ane, ones meet by a hing this citation 
<i | once in each week, fe ecessive w 

gor rection! yorking farmer, married, | jn the lesaclonvabere Pisvouman s cour 
ralse hay and other crops, look after eaitie and mane | Paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

aye the same for joint account. House conveniences | D€ one day, at least, before said Court. , 

all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- | Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to | First Judge of ssid Court, this thirty-first day of 

good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- | October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. and one, 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


a Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| MIDDLESEX, Ss. 


PROBATE COURT. 
To WATSON B. WEEKS, otherwise called 
WATSON WEEKS, who resided in Stanstead 
_ in the Province of Quebee and Dominion of 
ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing | Canada, in the year 1876, and who then disap- 
and ironing. Private familv of five persons. peares who has ever since been absent and un- 
ages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West heard from, and who is believed to be dead, 
Stockbridge, Mass. intestate, and to the_heirs-at-law, next of kin 
$$ __$___. —__ — = tan persons interested in the estate of 
ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no faid absen ee. : 
W liquot or smoking, wife to work a Little, sha | HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
ment. reference. No children. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- said Court by Louis Weeks of said Stan- 
ley, Masa. stead, praying the court to order that certain 
oe a sums of money with accumulatec interest, repre- 
ANTED—A married man who understands the Seuting said Watson B. Weeks’, alias Watson 
care of steam and the raising of vegetables under | Weeks’, share of the personal and real estate of 
glass. C. E. CALDWELL, 564 Cabot street, Beverly, | Joshua B. Weeks, late of Stoneham, in said 
Mass. county. deceased, heretofore by order of this 
ae | Court’ deposited in the East Cambridge Savings 
ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper | Bank in the name of the First Judge of this Court 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good | for the benefit of Watson Weeks, may be paid 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. over to him, alleging that said Watson B. Weeks 
——_______________________ | had deceased prior to the demise of said Joshua 
yr g S 
| gt ge until first of April, boy 15 to 17. — leaving the petitioner as his sole off. 
WHITNEY Westainster Depet Mase M. D. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
4 cal Awe Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
ci Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ae “w"r oye man *— eee ganar the | ber, A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
care O©F cows anc enera arm work. . ¢ ag j , 5 , 
CALDWELL, 564 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. | aia you Rave, why the same shenta 


Wenest tenpera man on a milk farm; must | , And said petitioner is bereny directed to give 
e 


OLDEN Sweet Corn—O. P. Ordway, Saxonville 

Mass., wants every reader of the PLOUGHMAN 
to see his circular relating to this variety of corn, for 
he claims that it is the most desirable corn for home 
use ever introduced to the public. Nowif you intend 
to plant a garden next vear, don’t fail to try this corn, 
and we are sure you will be delighted; 10 cents for a 
trial packet, 45 cents for a pint, 75 cents for a quart, 
sent by nail postpaid. 

















WANTED— Merriea man to take charge of farm, 
’ c pemei he fully ys to take care of stock and 
good w horses. ddress. with references, S. J. 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. ui 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 

bo Must be food mllker and teamster. Tene- 
+ four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 

COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. , 

















be | : oe 

erate ae | publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
heat, temperate, no tobacco and a good _milker. | once in each week, for‘ our successive weeks, in 
peak esa the Stanstead Journal and the MASSACHUSETTS 
We Xiviregs DATS willing to assist in house, PLOUGHMAN, Naaita tee ele in Rock 


ferences required. BOX 386, Westerly, R. I. 





Address DAIRYMAN, care Howard & Morrow, | Island in said Province of Quebec, and the other 
ittsfield, Mass. in Boston in our County of Suffolk, the last publi- 
a tee ee SS : | cation to be one day at least before said Court; 
ANTED—Reliable single man on farm, good | and by posting a copy of this citation. not less 

milker. State wages. FRED D. BRIDGMAN, | than thirty days before said Court, in two or more 
Westhampton, Mass. ' conspicuous public places in said Stanstead, and 
ems a= lh ana te ~—- | by mailing a copy of this citation, postpaid, to 
ANTED—Temperate, capable single man _ for | said Watson B. eeks at his last-known place of 

horses and garden. HOLLISTER SAGE, South | residence thirty days at least before said Court. 
Britain, Ct. Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

. — - ae udge My , said Court, = a ght _ 
ANTED—Two good choppers for winter. F. A. Of October In the year one thousand nine hundre 

SHUMWAY, Williamsburg, Mass. | and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








For SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty - | 


Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


AMMOTH Light Bral - 4 Is at FPOOATE COURT. 
) # as, 10 to nds ai mat , ; . : 
" turity. Great winter layers. K. 5. H AWK, | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
e i 


iesburg, O. other persons interested in the estate of 
i oat BRIAN HALPIN, late of Littleton, in sald 


a County, deceased, intestate. 
OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed ‘p : 
and sawmill, with sufficient bultaing for flouring WHE BAS. 8 petition has been presented to 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | tion on the estate of said deceased to Arnold 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want Scott of Newton, in said County, or to some other 
} ene a be Acoma. i i poor ae ie — pareee. ; 
urther particulars address J. R. L. 4IN, rou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. Court to be held at Lowell, = said County of 
ors ; Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of November, 
TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- be granted. 
nona Albert. — ae Shire yearling. J. H. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
. public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
: once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
‘OR SALK—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls,6 | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the oad published in Boston, the last publication 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. g e one day at least before said Hall 
- Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each Of October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. | and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Frissie sta imported German coach horse for 


tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. 
x 2314, Boston, Mass. 











sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


yone, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight p;yMouTH, ss 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address | alae 

M. FE. HARMON, Carthage S. Dak. PROBATE COURT. 

ii RTE sls | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 

sons interested in the estateof CHARLES W. 

| PERKINS, late of Abington, in said County, 

<AS, a certain instrument purporting to 

me Wie the last will and testament of said de- 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 

. bate, by Sarah Ellen Perkins, who prays that 

| letters testamentary may be issued ~ Ler, the 


a 

| ORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch | eyeeutrix therein saened without givir t 
| topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. | ’ ng a surety 
5 J-GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. . on her official bond. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


‘OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthc 
heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M 
JIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


; "| Court to be held at Brockton, in said County of 

| WJOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, | Plymouth, on the twenty-fifth day of November 

| cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. | A. D. 1901, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

| I, WOOD, Williamsport, O. cause, ifany you have, why the same should not 

| be granted. 

| © HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, | And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 

0 Clydes and. one Coach horse. A. LATIMER public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

SON, Creston, Ia. once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 

— ~ — a ee a a never 

, : 30 ths, by 97- Publis’ n Boston, in the County of Suffolk, 

ee ee atey Tame, 2 0 Re the last publication to be one day, at least, before 

swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. | said Court, and by mailing, pomtpate, or delivering 

: , beady a copy of this citation to all known persons in- 

Perera’ ae. pear ad gratbntege age rong 2 pom ond the estate seven days at least before 

Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. | * Wit " > 

- 1G : Co., Mo. hess, BENJAMIN W. HARRIS, Esquire, 

ee Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 

ae . | of October,in the year one thousand nine hun- 
| YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. | dred and one. 

| J.C. SULLIVAN, Register. 


FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 

NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. PoP 7 he et 
0 Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 234, Mos j s All the Cream 

=. € cy Ss in 60 minutes. 
Sa Cc a WRICE: . 

barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the ream se $7.00 to $15.00. 
poultry line. OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. ‘ j is Catalogue Free. 
PEPE eT i 8 ts Wanted, 

ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and n Separ ator Par this paper. 

management of standard and egg poultry, incu- Vd 


brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. PRITCHARD . 
uid beco Sworking partner on good-sized plant. (MOSELEY & MFG. CO., Clinton, 


Could me 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 
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cessity in sprains, since inno injury do 
swelling and pain more promptly supervene. 
The marked and rapid swelling following a 
sprain is usually occasioned by the exuda- 
tion of fluids, taking place not only around 
the injured joint, but also within the joint, 
the latter frequently to so great an extent as 
to force the two articulating surfaces apart. 

Any motion or weight upon the joint when 
in this condition is intolerable, and in every 
case effort should be made to check exuda- 
tion promptly, relieve the swelling and pain, 
and relax the tension of the muscles adja- 
cent. 

Nothing meets the emergency better than 
hot water,—as hot as can be borne,—and 
this, fortunately, is usually quickly at hand, 
even in the most primitive camp. The joint 
and adjacent limb should be plunged into 
the water, which may be kept hot by the 
addition uf small quantities from another 
vessel kept over the fire. This treatment 
must be continued for hours, if nevessary. 
It should continue at least until the swell- 
ing and pain have been reduced. An all- 
night treatment not infrequently results in 
the possibility of using the limb the next 
day, although such a procedure is not to 
be recommended. ; 

Cold water is nearly as effectual as hot in 
checking the symptoms; in some cases it 
seems equally efficacious and even more 
comforting. In either case the treatment 
must be prolonged, and the temperature of 
the water faithfully kept at the point of 
greatest efficiency. 

Other remedies are also valuable if the 
physician has them at hand, but all are used 
with the same end in view, of relaxing mus- 
cular tension, combating the swelling and 
relieving pain.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Good Lights. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the best lamp flues and burners to use in 
order to have good lights, but neither one is 
so important as to keep the burners clean. 
Many lamps give a dull, feeble light, or have 
been set aside as dangerous, because they 
are not properly cared for in this respect, 
and the dust has accumulated in the small 
air tubeat the side of the wick. The remedy 


Our Homes. 


What Shall We Read? 

So bright have been the October days, and 
so radiant the evenings illuminated by the 
hunter’s moon, that it is difficult to realize 
that the cold wintry weather is near at 
hand. But with the advent of November, 
we arereminded that the reign of the frost 
king cannot be far distant, and that plans 
and preparations for the cold season must 
receive immediate attention. 

To the city dweller the long winter even- 
ings offer alluring opportunities for recrea- 
tion and improvement, and social life is then 
at its brightest and best, and with the end- 
less theatrical and musical attractions one 
in possession of health and vigor can find 
much to enjoy. But one wearies of a con- 
tinual roundof social duties, and even music 
and the drama fail at all times to charm. 

It is a question, then, if one does not spend 
the happiest and most profitable of winter 
evenings snugly ensconced in a Morris 
chair, by a softly shaded lamp, the cold and 
gloom shut outside, and warmth and cum- 
fort within. The invariable companiun at 
such a time is a book or a magazine, and 
upon the quality of such depends the suc- 
cess or failure of one’s quiet hours. 

There is no more potent influence in the 
average life than the books one reads. In 
youth the character may almost be said to 
be moulded by them, and in later life their 
influence is inestimable. 

There never was a time when more books 
were read than at present. New books are 
appearing every day, and the effort to keep 
up with the newest in current literature is 
a perceptible strain, and the results do not 
always justify the expenditure of time and 
energy. If one could only sift the accumu- 
lation, rejecting the inconsequential and re- 
taining the books of genuine worth, it might | 
be worth while, but such a procedure is 
hardly practicable. 

Would it not be as well, then, for the busy | 
ones, whose time for reading is limited, to | 
await the verdict of time as to the merit of 
a book, rather than to read as indiscrimi- | 
nately as is now the rule. In the scramble 

















to read the very latest publications, the 
standard literature, which has withstood 
the test of generations of readers and crit- 
ics, is neglected, and the great poets espe- 


cially have been crowded from the high po- | 


sitions they formerly held with those who 
read and think. 
Professor Norton’s 


recommendation to 


busy people, that they should read one | 


worthy poem each day, is worthy of consid- 


eration, and one could not put the time to | 


better use. One should certainly, too, read 
the best books of the day, when time enough 
has elapsed to prove that they are such. 
But by allmeans read the masterpieces of 
literature. A writer ina current magazine 


laments that the literary quality is wanting | 


in modern stage representation. We also 
need more of it in our daily reading. 
Whatever else one neglects, one should 
keep in touch with the progress of the day, 
and to that end newspapers and magazines 


are a necessity, but even with these discre- | 


tion may be exercised. One’s meutal diet 
should be varied, and there should be a due 
portion of substantials. The physical or- 
ganism would degenerate under an exclusive 
regimen of-.pastry or ice cream. <A piece de 
resistance is necessary for the 
health as well. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
+ eo ° 


The Workbox. 
RAINBOW SHAWL. 





This shawl, or shoulder scarf, is very | 
pretty, and would make a nice gift fora 


friend at Christmas. 


Materials—White Shetland floss 4 skeins, | 


Shetland wool, 1 skein of light blue, 1 skein 
light pink, 1 skein light yellow, 1 skein 
white. Two wooden needles, No. 17. 
Use the yarn double, 1 thread of Shetland 
wool and 1 thread Shetland floss. 
Cast on 100 stitches with white wool and 
white floss, and work in garter stitch. 
Six rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of blue wool an 1 white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of blue wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of blue wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of blue wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of white wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One rows of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of blue wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Four rows of pink wool and white floss. 
One row of yellow wool and white floss. 
Six rows of white wool and white floss. 
Finish with a fringe on each end, seven | 
inches long. Have eight strands of wool | 
and floss in each. * Eva M. NILEs. 
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Sprain. 
An injury resulting from any violent | 
wrenching or twisting of a joint without a | 
fraction of bone is termed a sprain. | 
} 


The term coversa very great variety of in- 
juries, as well as very various degrees of in- | 
juries, of a joint. Thus the ligaments, | 
which stretch from one bone to another, 
holding them together and binding them 
in place, may be merely stretched or actually 
torn. The bad reputation which a sprain 
has acquired, and which is even worse than 
that of a broken bone, is due to the fact that 
the injury involves these guy-ropes of the 
anatomy which heal but slowly and often 
imperfectly. 

The lesser degrees of sprain are, of course, 
the most common, an inadvertent leap from | 
or upon a moving car beiug often sufficient | 
to occasion them. Sprains are sometimes 
acquired in the course of outdoor sports, 
and often by workmen whose occupations 
bring them iu intimate contact with heavy 
moving bodies or machinery. Baseball fur- 
nishes many, perhaps most, of the finger 
sprains in the United States. 

Many of the lesser sprains are treated at 
home without the supervision of 2 physician, 
as are likewise nota few of severer degree 
in the woods and in other places where the 
services ot a physiclan are not to be ob- 
tained. 

Immediate attention is an imperative ne- 


| 





mental ; 


is so simple that there is no excuse for 
this condition of affairs. 

New lamp flues are toughened and ma le 
more durable by putting them in water and 
heating it gradually until it is boiling hot. 
When they have boiled five minutes set 


them off of the stove and allow them to | 


cool in the water. In addition to the daily 
flues, the burners should be boiled oncea 
week in water containing enough golddust 
washing powder to make a good suds. 
will remove the oil and leave them bright 
/and clean. Polish with dry flannel. 
Use none but the best oil, and the lamp 


should be kept full to insure a good light. | 


Keep the reflector—if it has one—brightly 
polished. Do not cut the wick, but turn it 


just above the tube and rub off the charred | 


-ortion with a match. E. J. C. 
-»>se- 


To Cook Cereals Properly. 





what nature has done for itself,’”’ said Mrs. 


S. T. Rorer, in a lecture yesterday. Mrs. | 


Rorer decried the tendency to overseason 
food, and uttered many radical views which 
startled her hearers. 
flavored by nature,’”’ she said, ‘‘ but ‘ illy 
| fed and spoiled palates ’ demand additional 
| seasonings. 


ferments in the stomach, and only the cup 
| of coffee is needed in addition to make the 
most admirable producer of a sour stomach.’’ 
One-half cupful of salt has not been used in 
| her own household in two years. 
| ‘* The flavor of the cereal is better than 
‘that of the salt,’ she said. ‘ You never 
| get the nice taste of the wheat. or oatmeal, 
| because of the salt. You eat it for break- 
' fast, dinner and supper. Rice digests in 


those additions. 


best. 

** Cereals,’? Mrs. Rorer said, ‘‘are very 
good for children, and may be eaten occa- 
sionally by adults with safety.’? She showed 
several varieties, and explained that some 
of the darker kinds are made from the germs 
of the wheat, which are removed from the 
| so-called whole wheat preparations for ex- 
| port purposes. ‘‘ Twenty minutes is enough 
| to cook these kinds,” she said, ‘‘ but the 
| old-fashioned oatmeal requires four hours 
| and cornmeal three hours.’’ She herself 
| cooks oatmeal nearer ten than three hours. 
| Rolled wheat should be cooked two hours, 
| although boxes usually contain instructions 
| to cook it only twenty minutes. 
| The speaker boiled rice and made whole 


| wheat bread before her audience. ‘‘ To boil 





| rice,’”’ she said, ‘** wash it carefully or rub it 
| in a dry towel. 


Then sprinkle it into boil- 
ing water, allowing at least three quarts of 
water toa half-pound of rice. Let it boil 
hard in order to keep the grains separate. 
Carolina rice should be boiled twenty min- 
utes, drained and steamed for ten minutes 
longer, then dried in the oven or over the 
fire. A rinsing of clear cold water through 
the colander in which it is draining 
will remove the last free starch gran- 
ules. Rice, which is almost pure starch, 
should be taken from the water, or it 
will become pasty. Water in which rice is 
boiled should be saved for soup. A delight- 
ful kind can be made by allowing about a 
quart of water, a pint of cooked tomatoes, 
two level teaspoonfuls of salt, a bay leaf 
and a little onion to come toa boil; strain it 
and add a little butter. 

Mrs. Rorer used no white flour in her 
whole wheat bread, and employed exactly 
the same ingredients that she would use in 
white bread. She explained that it is most 
important, in order to obtain a fine grain 
and a sweet flavor, to knead it until it will 
not stick to a dryboard. Too much flour 
makes it dry and stale.—Tribune. 

a 
Domestic Emergencies. 

I think it is Barbara, in Mrs. Whitney’s 
‘*We Girls,’”? who declares that she likes 
emergencies because she ‘‘ always emerges.”’ 


| Happy the housekeeper who can say the 
| same! 
| a resource or a remedy always at hand, who 
| comes triumphantly through difficulties that 


It is the quick-witted woman, with 


leave her neighbor a victim to nervous pros- 
tration. 

I was recently told, on the authority of a 
physician, that cuts and wounds should be 
washed in water as hot as can be borne, in- 
stead of in cold water; and I find that this 
stanches the blood much more quickly. 
Never plaster or bind up a cut without 
washing it first, to remove any particles of 
foreign matter. Ice, or ice-cold water, ap- 
plied to the back of the neck and base of the 
brain, is a recently discovered and excellent 
means of relief for nausea and sick head- 
ache. 

It is Horace, I believe, who classes a 
leaky roof anda scolding woman together 


as the two intolerable evils. In case the 
former has left a badly discolored ceiling, 
try painting over the stains with white 
lead, for they will soon strike through 
whitewash or paper. A small tube of white 
paint can be bought for a few cents at an 
art store. 

Most of us know what it is to have trunks 
or furniture leave a series of jagged tears 
and scrapes in the wall paper, as they de- 
scend the stairs or turn the corner of some 
narrow passage-way. Such ravages are 
difficult to conceal, but the task is much 
simplified if the needful patches are irregu- 
larly torn, in such a way as to leave the 
edges as thinas possible. Of course, the 
pattern must be carefully matched, and 
even a heavy paper can be repaired in this 
way so as to make the joining practically in 
visible. 

It is well to remember in wet weather that 
a white or coloured skirt which becomes 
muddy or bedraggled should be rinsed out 
immediately. If the mud is allowed to’ dry 
in the work is much harder, and the result 
apt to be unsatisfactory. 

We should all like a complete daily change 
of underwear in hot weather, but since few 
of us can have it, we can take advantage of 
the fact that a thorough sunning on the 
grass on a hot, bright day will do wonders 
in the way of freshening and purifying vests, 
underskirts, corsets and other garments. 
Two full suits worn alternately, and sub- 
jected to this treatment, will last the week 
out in comfort to the wearer. 

Perhaps burdocks in the yard hardly come 
under the head of ‘‘ emergencies,’’ but fruit- 
ful sources of vexation they certai1 ly are. 
After decapitating them every few weeks for 
three summers, and finding that they flour- 
ished under the knife, I have discovered that 
the application of a dose of kerosene on the 
freshly cut stalk will really destroy the in- 
truders. Speaking of kerosene, a neighbor 
tells me that lye (either bought in cans or 
made from wood ashes) is far more effective 
than kerosene in poultry-houses and hen 
coops. She applies it hot, with an old broom, 
and the cost is little or nothing.—Country 


in shape, or has been baked in a high, rouid dish, 
it is well to have the icing rather thin, and pour 
it over the cake while it is sitting in a clean, large 
dish, so that the icing which runs off may be used 
again. 

TOMATO SOUP SERVED WITH EGG BALLS. 

To make the soup, put into a saucepan one 
tablespoonful of butter and cook in it for five 
minutes a finely chopped onion, being careful 
not to brown it. Add one quart of stewed to- 
matoes, a quarter of a cupful of rolled crackers 
a half bayleaf, a dozen whole peppers, a tea- 
spoonful of salt,a tablepoonful of sugar and 
paprika and cook for twenty minutes. Then stir 
in a cupful of boiling water and strain the toma- 
toes through a sieve. For the balls, grate three 
hard-boiled eggs and mix them with a level table- 
spoonful of butter and the yolk of a raw egg. 
Season with a little nutmeg and salt and form 
into small balls. Roll them in flour and boil 
in salted water for five minutes. Place the balls 
ina soup tureen and pour the soup over them 
and serve at once. 


CHRISTMAS FRUIT CAKE. 
The ingredients are five pounds of raisins, | 
three pounds of currants, one pound of citron, one | 
pound of figs, one pound of butter. one pound of | 
flour, one and one-quarter pounds granulated 
sugar, one tablespoonful pulverized mace, half 
pint of apple brandy. Wash all salt from butter 
and cream with the flour. Beat white of eggs to 
a stiff froth; beat yolks and sugar together very 
light. To this add first a spoonful of the creamed 
butter and flour and then a spoonful of the whites 
of eggs, alternately. Beat until well mixed. 
Now add the fruit, which has been previously 
prepared (well cut up and mixed with a little 
flour until it will not stick together). Last of all 
stir in the brandy and mace. The longer this 
cake is kept the better it gets. It improves with 
age if wrapped up and kept ina close tin box. 


»~ 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


People who give dinners too often forget to 
suit their decorations and menus to their guests, 





and the results are frequently not unlike the pro- 
verbial stork and fox. The game and dry wines 
which are sure to suit the tastes of epicurian 
clubmen and their wives will often fail to appeal 
to guests from country districts, as many a host- | 
ess has found to her grief when a guest has de- 
clined a service of redhead duck with a manner | 
that showed too plainly that he thought a most | 
surprising dish had been offered him. The char- | 





Gentleman. 
——- 








filling of the lamps and cleaning of the 


This | 


“ Putting salt on cereal is doing for nature | 


‘“* Fruits are perfectly | 


Salt or sugar on the breakfast | 
cereal produces a combination that readily | 


palates, it will be tasteless cooked in that how many people recognize the duty o 
way, but untilone has learned to eat un- | cheerfulness? Most persons will declare 


| seasoned rice he will never know it at its | 


Rest for Women. 


The rest hour is quite as necessary to 
women in summer asin winter. There are 
very few people who are not better for going 
| away by themselves, if only fifteen minutes 
| or half an hour, during the day. Lie down 
on the bed o1 lounge, allow the muscles to 
relax, and try to banish all perplexing 
| thoughts. Make certain that you will never 
be interrupted or subject to call during these 
few moments, and the habit of sleep will 
come to you. A rest of even ten minutes, 
| free from interruption, will do more toward 
| soothing the nerves than four times the 
same length of time spent lying down with 
| noisy children near, or thoughtless persons 
discussing the last fashion. The important 


matter is to secure for the tired worker ab- | 


solute peace at the rest hour. Even without 
sleep it is better thana rest hour amid noisy 


| tain to be a troubled one. 


on, because work done after it is certain to 
| be so much better that it much more than 
makes up for the time taken from work. 
Work accomplished with the nerves ex- 
hausted never amounts to as much as work 
done when the energies are fresh. 


—_—_-> 


Laughter and Long Life. 


It may be that some enthusiastic and la- 
borious German statistician has already ac- 
cumulated figures bearing upon the ques- 
tion of length of life and its relation to the 
enjoyment thereof; if so, we are unac- 
quainted with his results, and yet have a 
very decided notion that people who en- 
joy life, cheerful people, are also those to 
whom longest life is given. Commonplace 
| though this sounds, there is no truth more 
|/commonly ignoredin actual every-day ex- 





|one hour if cooked without salt, sugar, | istence. ‘‘ Oh, yes, of course, worry short- 
milk or cream, and nothing is gained by | ens life, and the contented people live to 
To be sure, to overtaxed | be old,” we are all ready to say, and yet 


f 


that if a man is not naturally cheerful 
he cannot make himself so. Yet this is far 
from being the case, and there is many a 
man who is at present a weary burden to 
his relatives, miserable through the cark- 
ing care of some bodily ailment, perhaps, 
or some worldly misfortune, who, if he had 
grown up into the idea that to be cheerful 
under all circumstances was one of the 
| first duties of life, might still see a pleas- 
| ant enough world around him. 





| truly remarked that the world is for each | 


| of us much as we show ourseives to the 
world. If we face it with acheery accept- 
ance we find the world fairly full of cheer- 
ful people glad toseeus. If we snarl at it 
and abuse it, we may be sure of abuse 
inreturn. The discontented worries of a 
morose person may very likely shorten his 
days, and the general justice of nature’s 
arrangement provides that his early de- 
parture should entail no long regrets. On 
the other hand, a man who can laugh 
keeps his health, and his friends are glad 
to keep him. To the perfectly healthy 
laughter comes often. Too commonly, 


habit fails, and a half-smile is the best that 


| visits the thought-lined mouth of a mudern | 
People become more and | 


man or woman. 


sibilities of life, but they should still spare 


over, and let it be a medical man’s practice 
to remind them that ‘‘a smile sits ever 
serene upon the face of Wisdom.’’—London 
Lancet. 


a 
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Domestic Hints. 
STRING BEAN AND TOMATO SALAD. 
Peel the tomatoes, cut out around at the stem 





end, scoop out all the seeds and fill with cold | 
cooked string beans mixed with a little mayon- | 
Or just sprinkle a bit of salt over the out- | 


naise. 
side of the tomatoes and dress the beans with 
French dressing. Have the vegetables both ice 
cold when serving, in either case. 

QUINCE PUDDING. 

Boil eight large quinces till very soft. Peel, 
core and mash them, then add the yolks of five 
eggs well beaten together with a pint of cream. 
Sweeten to taste and addadash of powdered 
ginger and cinnamon. Butter the edges of a pie 
dish, put a strip of puff paste around the edge, 
pour in the quince mixture and bake in a moder. 
ate ovenfor an hour. Probably no sauce will be 
necessary with this pudding, but a bit of whipped 
cream served with it may serve to make it more 
delicious. 

POT ROAST OF BEEF. 

Take a piece of lean beef, four or five pounds, 
putin a vessel with enough cold water to half 
coverthe meat; after it has come toa boil and 
the scum taken off, putin one small onion, pep- 
per and salt, also a little celery; set it back on 
the stove so it will boil gently for four or five 
hours, or until tender; thicken the liquid with 
orown flour. Serve hotin a dish with the gravy 
poured around it. 

ICING FOR SPECIAL SHAPED CAKES. 

When icing an ordinary shaped cake, itis best 
to have the icing quite thick, having a cup of 
cold water at hand in which to dip the knife-blade 
while spreading it. But if the cake is pyramidal 





surroundings in sleep which is almost cer | 
As a matter of | 
| ceremony, the rest hour should be insisted | 


Thackeray | 


though, as childhool is left behind, the | 


more burdened with the accumulations of | 
knowledge and with the weighing respon- | 


time to langh. Let them never forget,more- | 


acter of the table decorations is a matter of in- | 
terest to diners, especially if they are elderly. | 
Whites and pinks, while suited to pretty com- | 
plexions with bright eyes, may prove most trying | 
to people who have lost these charms. 


to a.square table, because with the former the 
range of vision is less prescribed. Among the 
most frequent mistakes made by dinner givers 
are the seating of guests so near together that 
| place is not lett for the waiter to move about 
freely; the trying of dishes with which the cook 
is not familiar and too many courses where the 
service is limited. A simple dinner well served 
is far more desirable than a lengthy and elab- 
| orate repast poorly managed. 





| To soften boots and shoes wash over with warm 
water, and then rub castor oil into them. This 
makes the boots soft and elastic. 

To prevent the icing of a cake from running 
down the sides, double a piece of oiled paper 
three inches wide and pin it closely around the 
| cake, letting the band come half an inch above 
| the cake. In this wav a cake may be frosted 
evenly and witha thick layer to its edge. Do not 
| remove the band of paper until the icing is thor- 
oughly dry. 

Aneasy and satisfactory way to remove dust 
from a painted floor is to wet a flannel bag, wring 
| it out as dry as possible, put it on the broom and 
| drag it in even strokes over the floor. All the 
| dirt will in this way be collected in one place, and 

can be easily taken up without leaving streaks of 

dust on the paint. 


| Many children, if left to themselves, would 
choose a meat diet and reject all vegetables. 
| But the human being was not meant to be car- 
nivorous, but omnivorous, and the child should be 
| taught to eat adue proportion of meat and veg- 
| etables, which is about three-fourths of vegeta- 
| bles to one-fourth of meat. Dr. Linkmyer says: 
| “* Many people, knowing that there is a wonder- 
| ful force in meats, will push upon a puny child a 
| meat diet, when it should be known that only a 
| sufficient amount—one-fourth of the daily dietary 
| —is required to give enough nitrogenous materia 
| to supply waste and growth. 
| The pretty crepe and piain tissue papers found 
; in such great variety, suggest to an inventive 
| mind many attractive shells in which to serve 
| sherbets and ices, the home-made ones, as a rulet 
| having the advantage of being not only new, bu 
| more artistic. A piece of heavy, plain white 
| writing paper may form a foundation, and the 
| mouth of anfordinary drinking glass may serve as 
| amould. A circular piece should be cut about an 
| inch wider than the opening of the tumbler. 
| After the desired shape is obtained, the outside 
| may be covered with petals or leaves of the | 
| colored paper stuck to the foundation with flour 
paste. Ices or creams thus served should be 
frozen harder than usual. The filling may be 
| moulded with one or two tablespoons or quickly 
| with butter paddles. 
| The very best mats for protecting the table 
| from hot dishes are made of asbestos cloth, 
| simply cut out and laid on the table under the 
| cloth. 





| 
| 


| 


Sauted chicken is easily prepared and is an ex- | 
cellent Sunday-dinner meat. On Saturday cut up 
| the chicken or young fowl, and boil it until it is 
tender, but not overdone. An hour before dinner 
roll the pieces in flour, put two or three heaping | 
teaspoonfuls of butter in the frying pan, and | 
| Saute it until it is a golden brown. For the sauce, 
| brown together two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, add two cupfuls of 
| the liquor in which the chicken was boiled, and | 
| cook until it thickens. Serve separately in a 
| boat. 





Fasbion Motes. 


«*sThe straight-front corset is in greater de- 
| mand than ever this season. 

«*,Black fox, showing a few silver-white hairs, 
is one of the season’s favorite furs for boas and 
| pelerines. | 
#*«The low coiled coiffure is much more gen- 





| 

erally adopted in Paris and London than on this 
| side of the water. 

| a, The very latest walking skirts are made to 
| Show the feet to the top of the instep, and are of 
equal length all around. H 
| a*» More stylish cloth skirts are made with a 
; separate drop skirt of silk than with a lining 

| sewed in with the outside fabric. 
| as The Raglan sleeve, beginning at the wrist | 
| and terminating at the collar, has had its day of 
| popularity and is now considered passe. 

| w*_ Shaggy camel’s-hair felts and silky beavers 
| are among the highly favored fabrics used for 
autumn toques, turbans and short-back sailor 
hats. 

a*e The style of hair-dressing so universally 
elected for during several seasons past, and 
known as “‘ the extreme Pompadour,” has passed | 
entirely from fashionable favor. 

«*, Black, black and white, and some very deli- 
cate and beautiful shades of gray and brown are | 
the favored colors of this fall for full fluffy ostrich | 
plumes on visiting and promenade hats, with | 
matching feather boas en suite. 

a*, At the fancy dry-goods houses are set forth 
some novel and attractive belts finished with 
quaint clasps or buckles. Most of them are ex- 
tremely narrow, and curve low on the front below | 
| the slightly drooping blouse-front of the bodice. 

e*s The sale amount of combination underwear 





| gold-threaded applique. 


centre decoration is better suited to a round than 


A high | 


{ 
| 
| 


| them at all. 


‘is, by nature, 
with the _ hour. 


| duces all his own affairs to confusion ; who | 


| possess. 


| see how it simplifies the problem. The phil- 


| battery, and aithough he means to respond 


Easy Harnes 


— 





The finest 


‘ : 
All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will | tter 
and wear longer—by the use of © sacsians 


Eureka Harness Oil 


P 
Many times its cost by improved appearances and in th 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in aon sizes, siaiiene 





ve for leather ever discovered. Saver 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














this season among the most expensive and re- 
= importations from both Paris and Lon- 

on. , 

ae To be worn with en suite shaggy costumes 
of camel’s hair, or English cheviot, or tweed, are 
hats of very rough felt—sanglier felts they are 
called, upon which eagles’ plumes and other stiff 
feathers are secured with knots of brown, green, 
brilliant scarlet or equally brilliant marigold- 
yellow velvet. 

e*s Pompadour or Marie Anroinette silks are 
extensively employed inthe making of draped 
corselets, belts. blouse fronts, collar and coat 
linings, colonial waistcoats, etc. Edged with 
black velvet ribbon, it decorates some of the very 
stylish autumn gowns,and forms a very hand- 
some combination. 

a*s The fichu dressing-jacket or matinee is a 
new and picturesque semi-negligee garment suffi- 


ciently dressy for the five o'clock tea, or to wear 
when receiving woman callers. Creped satin, 


crepe de chine, satin foulard, taffeta and silk-warp 
veiling are the fabrics most used for these 
matinees, and lace, ribbon, plaited chiffon frills 
are the favorite decorations. 

e*, The princesse gowns displayed at theim 
porting houses for dinner and full-dress wear are 
among the most elaborate and attractive styles 
of the season. Costly and elegant satin brocades, 
velvets, silks, and nets over tinted satin are all 
employed in their construction, while lace is in 
constant demand, both for princesse dresses 


| entire and forthe most dainty and fascinating 
| accessories. 


a", Brown cloth forms a smart autumn tailor 
costume, with cream panne revers trimmed with 
The vest is of Persian 
embroidery, outlined with gold. A model in dark 
green cloth, trimmed very smartly with stitched 
cloth strappings and tailor buttons, is an admir- 
able style for a stout woman, the gown en prin- 
cesse, With long graduated bands reaching from 
the shoulder seam down each side of the front to 
the very edge of the skirt, where they end in 
decorated points. 


>> 
>> 


The World Beautiful. 
LiJlian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 





Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance: it is in- 
firmity of will. Regret calamities, if you can 
thereby help the sufferer: if not, attend your own 
work, and already the evil begins to be repaired. 
Our sympathy is just as base. We come to them 
who weep foolishly, and sit down and ery for 
company, instead of imparting to them truth and 
health in rough electric shocks, putting them once 
more in communication with their own reason. 
The secret of fortune is joyin our hands. Wel- 
come evermore to gods and men is the self-help- 
ing man. For him all doors are flung wide: him 
all tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes 
follow with desire. Our love goes out to him and 
embraces him, because he did not need it. We 
solicitously and apologetically caress and cele- 
brate him, because he held on his way and | 
scorned our disapprobation. The gods love him | 
because men hated him. ‘“ To the persevering 
mortal,” said Zoroaster, ‘the blessed Immortals 
are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will,so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect. They say 
with those foolish Israelites, “ Let not God speak 
tous lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man 
with us, and we will obey.” Everywhere I am 
hindered of meeting God in my brother, because | 
he has shut his own temple doors, and recites 
fables merely of his brother’s or his brother’s 
brother’s God. Every new mind is a new classi- 
fication.—Emerson. 


Individuality is the incalculable factor in 
life, and it is one, too, that must be fully 
allowed for, if one would proceed as har- | 
moniously as possible among the unseen | 
brambles and pitfalls that may beset his | 
onward pathway. <A very large propor- | 
tion of the discords of life arise from the 
failure to take into consideration the special | 
qualities in their special grouping that de- | 
termine the person with whom one has to | 
do, and which are, practically, unalterable, | 
and must simply be accepted and borne | 
with as best one may. There is the person, | 
for instance, who is always and invariably 
behind time in every movement of his life. | 
He leaves undone the things that ought to | 
be done, until there is little use in doing 
He exhausts the patience and 
excites the irritability of his friend, who 
prompt and always up 

There is the person 
who, from some latent cause in his char- | 


acter, always manages badly; who re- | 





contrives to waste more money, time and | 
energy than industry and energy can pro- | 
duce; whose normal condition is a crisis of | 
disaster, and who, if extricated from this | 
seventy times seven, will contrive to fall | 
into it again. All these, and a thousand 
variations on characters of this type, 
we see around us, or within ourselves, 
constantly, and a liberal proportion of the 
trial or discord incident to family life, 
or to friendship and companionship, is sim- | 


} 


| ply in constantly demanding of another that | 


which he cannot give; which he does not 
To ask of the habitual procrasti- | 
nator that he shall be prompt; or of the de- | 
fective manager that he shall keep his affairs | 
in order and make the most and the best out | 


of his possessions, is totally useless. In| 


‘the evolutionary progress of life, he will | 


probably, sometime and somewhere, learn | 
wisdom and do better; but habit and tem- 
perament are not liable to meet a sea 
change into something new and strange, all | 
in the flash of a moment, and it is worse | 
than useless to demand this, or to be irri- | 
tated, or impatient, or even too sorrowful, 
because of this fact. There are things | 
that cannot be cured,—at least, not im- 
mediately. Therefore they must be endured. 
When one once makes up his mind to the 
acceptance of this theory it is astonishing to | 


osophy is merely to do one’s own part, but 
not to make any superhuman effort to do the 
other person’s part, also. Let it go. Thereis | 
no use in making a casus belli of the matter. 


| Nothing is ever helped by irritation over it, | 


—even the irritation of generosity and love, | 
which seeks only the good of the otber. | 

There is, | 
nating correspondent. 


for instance, the procrasti- 
You write, and you 


| Next springing of the day. 
| which will seatier the clouds. 


| not the mere difficulty that exalts. 


| hor any others. 


In fact, as we have each and all our in 
vidual sins, negligences and weaknesses. 
may well limit our zeal for reform to: 
own needs, at least, until we have achie, 
such perfection that we are entitled to 
quire perfection on the part of our as 
ciates. 

To the orderly, thrifty type of New E 
land temperament nothing is more inco: 
patible with sympathy than the bad m: 
agement of the person not endowed w 
“ faculty,”’ as Mrs. Stowe well express 
it. And it must be conceded that 
lack of the power essential to domina 
the general affairs of life, and ke 
them in due subordination and order, 
an unmistakable draft on the aff 
tions. It isa problem as to just how { 
aid and sympathy do any good, and not 
frequently the greater the real care a: 
affection, the greater, too, is the irritati: 
and the annoyance. But even the annoyan: 
born of tender interest and love, it is bett 
not to feel too keenly. Let one do what ! 
can,—do all that is reasonable and right 
assist in counterbalancing the ills that ar 
from defective management, and then let 
pass, and not take it into his mindasa sour 
of constant anxiety. We have all our less 
to learn, and every failure brings its 0: 
discipline as the inevitable result. ‘ Regr: 
calamities if you can thereby help the si! 
ferer,”? as Emerson so well says; “if not, : 
tend to your own work, and already the e\ 
begins to be repaired.’’ 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


~- Prilliants. 


I said it in the hillside path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs; 
The best thing any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 





The grass is softer to my tread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet 
—Luey Larcom 
God only knows the love of God; 
Oh, that it now were shed abroad 
In this poor stony heart; 
For love I sigh, for love I pine; 
This only portion, Lord, be mine, 
Be mine this better part. 
—Charles Wesley 


“ He giveth his beloved while they sleep,” 
They slept for sorrow when the darkness fell! 

But night hath kindly balm for eyes that weep, 
And comfort’s secret spell. 

White angels in the brooding shadows stand, 
And whisper visions fairer far than day, 

And with soft touch the Father’s patient hand 
Wipes every tear away.” 


I will trust again His love, His power, 
Though I cannot feel His hand today; 
To His Help anew I will betake me, 
Though His countenance seems turned away 
Though without one smile, one gracious token, 
Through the flames and floods my path must 
£0, 
When the fires subside, the waves pass over, 
My Deliverer I again shall know. 
—Joachim Lang 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 


Is—not to faney what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but finding first 


| What may be, then how to make it fair 


A very different thing. 


Up to our means: 
‘ —Robert Browning 


The dark comes down ere it be late; 
I stand amid the shades and wait, 
Not knowing whether left or right 
Will bring me to the open gate 
Where I can pass to home and light. 
O God, with whom is endless day, 
Guide Thou my steps; teach me Thy way 


The distant lights like beacons shine; 
The city they illume is mine; 

The friends 1 love are gathered there ; 
Give me Thy help, O Guide divine; 

For hope and faith are in my prayer; 
And morn will break and I shall stand 
At daybreak in my Fatherland. 

—Marianne Farninghan 


“ The ills we see 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
The enigmas of permitted wrong 
Have all one key: 
This sad, strange world is but our Fat) 
school; 
All chance and change His love shall 
overrule.”* 


Gems of Thought. 


.---The stream which is to heal and vit 
humanity must rise on a height above hum: 
Moral and social reforms which rise from lo 
levels will be like rivers in the desert, 
trickle feebly for a few miles and then are lo- 
the sand.—Alexander McLaren. 

.---God never makes us sensible of our \ 
ness except to give us of his strength; we 
not be disturbed by what is involuntary 
great point is never to act in opposition to t 
ward light, and to be willing to go as far 
would have us.—Fenelon. 

.---Jesus took no man out of society 
founding his church; he left him as he stood 
changed the man, and through the man a 
ciety. He withdrew no father from his f 
no daughter from her mother; he left them! 
put, changing the men, he changed all. 
Fairbairn. 

..--Inthe night of distress, feel after 
what which may quiet and stay the heart t 
The sun wil! 
And in the 
His power thou wilt find strength to wa! 
Him; yea, in the day of thy weakness His 
will be sufficient for thee.—Isaac Peningto 

...-We speak of the ministry of sufie: 
disappointment, of sorrow, and speak tr 
none of these minister, net one, until t! 
been mastered. First our mastery,} tli: 
ministry. We say,*‘ The Lord hath cl 
us,”’—yes, but by summoning us to a wr 
which it is our part never to let go. 


grat 





It on 
the opportunity.— W. C. Gannett. 

----My times areinthy hand, 0 Lord 
surely, that is the best. Were I to chow 
should bein no other hands, neither mu 
When he withholds m 
comforts,fer a season, it is but till the du 


want a reply, and you want it straightway. | Therefore it is our wisdom and our pes 
| On your own part you would make it with | sign all things into his hands, to have 
| the promptness and dispatch of the U.S. | nor desires, but only this, that we may +! 


mail itself, but your correspondent is not | for lim. Never was any one who waite‘! 
constructed after the fashion of a galvanic | miserable with disappointment.—Robe'! 


| ton. 


----It is by recognizing the cause of a 











has been almost double that disposed of at this | at once, he doesn’t. 


He has not'the temper- 
time a year ago. The continued vogue of prin- | amental apparatus that works in that aan, 
cesse and all other kinds of sheath-shaped dress 


skirts has brought this style of garment into | He has, perhap me thousand qualities that 
prominent favor. /are better, finer, more important, but he 
«*, Narrow ruches of black point d’esprit, does not happen to have that particular one. 
either shirred or plaited through the centre, are | What then? Shall you make his life and 
an inexpensive and very effective sort of trim | your own a burden with complaint and re- 
ming to select in making over a silk or satin proach? By nomeans. Let it pass. It is 
gown, either in black or colors. Draperies and g part of his individuality, and cannot— 
| ’ 
ae of the net should then be added to the | + the moment, at least—be altered. This 
# Delicately tinted velvet ti in artis- | 0 must frankly accept as the defect of his 
Oe ring Cfo cte wad likuwice tiadk velvet da | friend. But recognizing the defect need 


tic Persian effects, and likewise black velvet de- 
signs, to be used alike on gowns, fancy wraps not blind one to the thousand virtues that 





and high-grade millinery, are greatly in evidence | his friend possesses. 





or trouble that our minds are set at evs 
we are assured that a fever is simply an ‘ 
intermittent one, without any dangerou 
quences, we worry and conjure up in t! 
nightmares that may never exist for us. 
our moments of gloom and depression. | ; 
ascertain the cause we may laugh at our! 
ings, and return to our duties with new « 
hopefulness. Let it be taken asa safe | 
when depression overtakes us, there is 50 
sical or mental cause for it that cannot 
ascertained, but cured. In this way we “ 
peace to our minds, and avoid those un} 
moods which may not only grow upor 
affect others in the home. 








——___ 
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Miscellaneous. 


were. 
“Itis really most odd that you should have 





The Lost Pendant. 








ng medicines to stop pain, we should 
ich as inflict injury on the system. | 
Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
i Chloral stop pain by destroying | 


Sloane street.” 


on the morning of Friday, May 19. 


“TEN POUNDS REWARD.—Lost, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 17, between the Criterion 
Theatre and Lowndes square, a heart-shaped 
pendant, blue enamel, surrounded by diamonds, 
with a diamond centre. Initials on back ‘M. L.’ 
The above reward will be paid to any one bring- 
| ing the same to Messrs. Lighton & Simmons, 


Three people in three different places were 
reading the advertisement soon after nine o’clock 


The first, who was a stolid-looking person in 


tl .e of perception, the patient losing | blue, sitting on a high stool in the inner precincts 
| er of feeling. This isamost destruc- | °! New Scotland Yard, was doing so because he 
tl | was paid for it. 


Mo 


tice; itmasks the symptoms, shuts 


igents when a positive remedy, like | found it. 


\Y’S READY RELIEF will stop 
st excruciating pain quicker, without him, though not bestowed upon him in baptism 
1 the least danger, in either infant , handsomely conceded that it was pretty fair, but 
reflected, on the other hand, that the general 
practice was not lightly to be departed from, the 
general practice being to wait a few days and 
see whether any further inducement would be 
offered. 

The third reader was a sandy-haired young 
man of fresh complexion, attired in a Zingari 
smoking jacket, who appeared to have very little 
appetite for his excellent breakfast, and he had 
come upon the advertisement purely by chance. 
There was not the faintest doubt about it. He 
Knew the pendant at once, For one thing, he 


stantly stops the mo3t excruciating 
ilays inflammation and cures con- 
s. whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
s or other glands or mucous mem- | 


STOPS PAIN 


nts per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
hid happened, it had been returned to him, and 
thereafter had been bandied about between the 
giver and the donor, till she had finally kept it on 
the ground that the whole thing was becoming 
ridiculous, 

And so she had lost it. ‘ £10.” 

The sum gave rise to reflection to the sandy 
young man as well as to Mr. Bluejaw. 
wanted it back and wanted it rather badly. Spare 
£10 notes, he knew, were rarities with Colonel 
Liddiard’s daughter. Yes, 
she still valued the thing—but why? Fred 
Barallay--that was his name—jerked himself 

) fromthe chair and paced the room. A glance 


Poetry. 


CUPID'S ELUSION. 
m the corner of thy eye, 
st thou think that thou couldst spy 
pid, traveling round his way, 
nding out where he might stay. 


ft elusive is the boy 
lis sometimes very coy, 
¢ oft from human sight, 


the soft and mellow light. 


Jidin 


the conclusion he had arrived at as co why she 
valued it: was satisfying. As a matter of fact, 
his imagination had 
Was supposing, 


it within his eyes may beam, 
ere revealing life’s sweet dream 
ie indifference assumes 
When he thinks that one presumes He 
found the pendant. 


just supposing, that he 
Would he have the pluck to 


: The second, whose paper had already acquired 
instead of removing trouble, breaks | some beer stains from the public-house bar, at 
1e stomach, liver and bowels, and, if | pee bee tag) it, as a white-faced 
ig 4 sentieman with a pair of twitching eyes, a two- 

ed for a length of time, kills the | days beard, and a bad habit of biting. his nails. 
and produces local or general paral- _ His eye ran over the advertisement without sur- 
‘ | a hy it had been inserted in accordance 

sspii : | With his expectations. This was not because he 

is no necessity for using these un- | had lost the brooch, but because he had—well— 


The sum offered was food for meditation. Mr. 
Bluejaw, to give him the name usually applied to 


had bought it; for another, when certain events | 


She | 


it was clear that | 


at Mr. Barallay’s face would have shown that | 


wandered further afield. | 


eet it,” she said. “I had forgotten all about 
t? ” 

Forgotten! How the colors of his picture were 
being painted out! Still, an effort was yet to be 
made, 

‘“‘ But I thought—I gathered that you valued 
it,” he stammered. 

“ Why? ” 

“ Well, you advertised for it, and I thought ””— 
The halting explanation sank exhausted. 

“Oh, mamma seemed so anxious I should re- 
cover it. Sheis at home, Would you like to see 
her? ” 

“ I do not think I will trouble her,” he said. 

Miss Liddiard marked the tone of disappoint- 
ment and the absence now of that happy, self 
satisfied smile, and began to feel a little remorse 
for her remark. She remembered also that her 
mother had nothing to do with the reward what- 
ever, and so she paused. Possibly he might have 
something else to say, and just possibly he might 
find a willing ear. 

Unfortunately, the wounded Barallay took the 
pause to be intentionally embarrassing—a signal 
to end an undesired interview; so, mustering a 
nonchalant air, he said: 

“‘ T merely came to return the pendant ” 

Miss Liddiard naturally answered: * 

“Then I must not keep you. Perhaps you 

have appointments.” 

Barrallay muttered something gloomily about 

going away — abroad — somewhere — anywhere 

took up his gloves, and said: 

“ Goodby.” , 

“ Goodby,” said Miss Liddiard, chillily. “ It 

keeps fine.” : : 

“ But cold for the time of year. Goodby.” 

Slowly down the stairs. and out of the front 
door went Mr. Barrallay with his heart in his 

boots, and his eyes on the ground, and paused at 
the foot of the steps undecided which was the 
nearest way to the devil. It was then that a 

| hand was clapped upon his shoulder, and he 

looked round and perceived the phlegmatic per- 














square, “ that’s enough of it.” 
“*Nough of it!—’nough of it!” gasped the ex 
asperated Bluejaw. 


man, majestically. “ You can’t produce the miss 
ng article. We xin know that. 


and presenting it to the public gaze. 


in astonishment. 


Bluejaw and examined his pendant, and then 
gave a rapid glance at the one the large man had 
placed on the table. 

‘That isthe one I lost, Iam sure of it,” she 
said, pointing to Bluejaw’s. “ This,’ she contin- 
ued, looking at the other minutely, “ seems new 
somehow and different.” 

There was a painful pause. The large man 
rubbed his head thoughtfully for a moment. 
Then he whistled very softly, and, while the half- 
asphyxiated policeman emerged from behind the 
curtain, Mr. Bluejaw made a bolt for the street, 
— quickly by the representative of the 

w. 

Left alone, Mabel raised her puzzled eyes and 
looked at Barallay, who was tugging at his. mus- 
tache in embarrassment. 

“ You did not find it then at all?” she said. 

“ No, I didn’t,” he confessed, with eyes upon 
the carpet. 

* Then how—?” 

“T bought it. Had it engraved. 
silly ideas. Thought idiotic things. 
ass of myself.” 

Mabel Liddiard took the pendant—the new one 
—from the table, and looked at it as though she 
expected it, unless tenderly guarded, to vanish 


Had some 
Made an 





son he had seen from the window and an attend- 
ant policeman. 

“ What the dickens do you want?” he asked, 
angrily. 

“Gently, gently,” said the man, emphasizing | 
the pressure of his massive hand, “ best to come 
quiet.”’ 

* What on earth do you mean? ” said Barallay, | 
trying to shake the hand off. 

“* The matter of that pendant,” said the large | 
man, with the air of setting all uneasiness at | 
rest. 

“ What has the pendant got todo with you?” 
fumed Barallay. 

“Don't argue. 
soothingly. 
like a cab?” 

*“ Look here,” said Barallay, curbing his in- | 
tense desire for combat. ‘ They know me at | 
that house. Ring the bell and ask them who 1 | 


Don’t argue,” said the man 
*“ Now, my gentleman, would you 


; sre he hides ‘ am.” | 

ro discover where he hides, take it back to her himself? Yes, he was sure he 
ve he g _ ee ; : : . wae ee ees ere “Know you, do they? Constable, rin 

Finding out where he abides; would. © Nothing venture, nothing win.” | bell.” you, y e g the | 


| he oft is hard to see * Faint heart never won fair lady.” ‘ Who fears 
So that you right sure may be. to fall ’—a dozen 
on his mettle. Then if he did—and it was at this 
point that Mr. Barallay’s imagination fairly 
carried him away, into the drawing-room of 
Lowndes square. 


In what heart he nestles down, 
He willoften with a frown 
fry to hide his smiling face 


seasoned proverbs put him | 


The bell was rung and they waited. 

“ Did you get your reward?” insinuated the | 
arge man. 

“Oh, yes, I got my reward,’’ responded Bar- 
allay, moodity, and the footman opened the door. 

“ Whoam I? ” asked Barallay. 


“* Bob White! 


into thin air. 

“ And you wouldn’t tell them that you bought 
it. You would have gone top-prison rather than 
let me know,” she faltered. 

Barallay found something prettier than the 
carpet to look at, and, instead of a yellow mous- 
tache to pull, a timidly proffered little hand to 
press. 

“* Then you did value it?” he asked, with the 
ecstatic wonder of a lover who finds his expecta- 
tions turn out to be true. 

‘“* T value this one far the most,” she softly an- 
swered, as she fastened it on her chain.—The 


| King. 





Wouth’s Department. 


BOB WHITE. 
There’s a plump little chap, in a speckled coat, 
And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 


| When he whistles at breezy, bracing noon, 
| When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked the 


corn; 


Bob White! Bob White! ” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
How I wonder where Robert White can be? 


“ You don’t expect to receive the reward with- 
out returning the article, I presoom,” said the 
large Man conclusively, for the pendant was in 
his pocket. “So now,” he added, with some loss 
cf dramatic effect as a householder in Lowndes 


‘What do you take us for?” said the large 


** Can’t perdooce? ” said Mr. Bluejaw, in be- 
wilderment, drawing from his pocket the pendant 


For the first time the large man was unequal to 
the occasion. He made a dive in his own pocket 
for his treasure, and brought it forth to stare at it 
Miss Liddiard, too, had some 
difficulty in believing her eyes. She went up to 


Sot 


Of the mystery of fate 


uit none may find a trace | 
Feeling the necessity of action, he changed his 
coat, seized a hat, and went forth into Pieeadilly, 


vhieh Cupid seems to watt. possibly with a vague idea of finding the pen- 


The footman was too much astonished at the 
sight of a constable and another, whose clothes 
were the clothes of Philistia, but whose boots | 


O’er the billows of gold.and amber grain, 
There is no one in sight; but, hark again! 
‘Bob White! Bob White! Bob White! ” 


Ile is loath to ever let 
ers his heart’s secret get. 


heartlessly they’d laugh, 
Wounding him with thoughtless chatf; 
so he tries to hide his face 

he’s sure he’s won his place. 


} rin 


ynetimes Cupid, though, sly boy, 
is so filled with perfect joy 
hat he lets his secret out 
Ere he knows what he’s about. 


For tis hard to keep from sight 

\ll the love in eyes so bright, 

Phey will often telltales be 

When the heart’s concealment fails. 


fen from corners of the eye 
You can see him passing by, 
Secing where he takes his place, 
hy the lighting of the face. 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
restown, N. J. 

~->- 

WY SWEETHEART IN JAPAN. 


\ little figure, quaintly dressed, 
In colors soft, of dove-like shade, 

lho’ since | left you years have passed, 
\oudo not from my memory fade. 


| seem once more to hear the sound, 
rhe clatter of your clogs of wood, 
\s you came gaily down the street, 
[hen stopped to eye me where I stood. 


| smiled, and then you laughed aloud, 
And bowed in quaintest foreign style; 
You wanted me to be your friend, 
lo stay and play with you awhile. 


Soft almond eyes, so dark, yet bright, 

ro mine were raised with laughing look; 
| stooped beneath your parasol, 

\nd from your lips one sly kiss took. 


<0 through those languorous summer days 
| lingered still in fair Japan, 

While you played soft the samisen, 
Or stayed to cool me with your fan. 


(), little maid, I see you yet! 
seated on cushions at your ease. 
ving to lisp our English words, 
Or teach me your queer Japanese. 


~ayonara now, and fare you well. 
Forget me not, O’ Suna san, 
some bright future summer time 
i'll come once more to fair Japan. 
—B. H. Carey, in Pearson’s. 
~ Pd SSeS ee 
MELANCHOLY. 
ings are touched with melancholy, 
1 of the secret soul’s mistrust, 
el her fair, ethereal wings 
ched down with vile, degraded dust. 
the bright extremes of joy 
«on conclusions of disgust, 
the sweet blossoms of the May 
ose fragranee ends in must. 
e her, then, her tribute just, 
sighs and tears and musings holy! 
sno musie in the life 
! sounds with idiot laughter solely; 
snot a string attuned to mirth 
iis its chord in Melancholy. 
—Thomas Hood. 
ee rere ee ne ee 


THERE’S MANY A SLIP. 
r, bless me, what a beauty, 
ww itis full of love, 
1 it up in my sanctum 
| should let out the dove. 
san odor of Kate about it— 
suless just what's inside, 
vd Lam certain’s more precious 
the gold on royal bride. 


it once more as a foretaste, 
bon bons writ within, 
there’s a feast of sweet phrases, 
ere goes, let me begin. 
Vhat’s this? here’s a grand heading 
ice lithographie frill— 
sir, we here take the liberty 
lose your tailor’s bill.” 
—William Lyle, in Journalist. 
~sa —— 
row does not worry me— 
xh all its tricks of hope I see; 
», its efforts to dismay— 
| be just this same old today. 
—Detroit Fiee Press. 
-~oo 
it takes nine tailors to make a man 
ather arash remark, we'd say ; 
‘ine collectors and a * bad bill” van 
« often required to make him pay. 
’ Thy willis more than praise, 
» words are less than deeds, 
sunple trust can find Thy ways 
iniss with chart of creeds. 
—Whittier. 





— > 
eS 


ie chap who's free with his advice 
‘> hot so free with pelf. 
''\s worldly store he keeps on ice, 
And keeps it to himself. 
—Philadelphia Record. 








dant. If such was his intention it was, 
so happened that in 
across the jeweller’s shop at which he purchased 


the lost article. 


turned back and entered. 


The thing he ordered was, curiously enough, 
sur- 
rounded by diamonds and with a diamond centre. 
The initials “* M. L.”’ were to be eugraved on the 


a heart-shaped pendant of blue enamel 


back. The whole thing was to be as like as pos 
sible to the one he had 
spring, and he was obliged to have it 
ately. The jeweler turned up his books, noted 
the price, remembered the design and shook his 
head. He had not another like it. However, 
urged and entreated, he gave ground for hope 
that among the wholesale trade, which should be 
ransacked from end to end, a similar pendant 
could be found, It would be engraved at once, 
and if such an article could be obtained in Eng- 
land or Paris he should have it on Monday. 

Happily for Mr. Barallay’s peace of mind, on 
Monday morning the package came, but then 
arose a doubt as to whether the real pendant had 
not yet been found and handed over. With eager 
hands he tore open the package, threw the white 
morocco case into the fireplace, and started out 
© the shop of Messrs. Lighton & Simmons. 

Onee arrived there, he inquired with ready arti- 
fice whether the lady who had lost her pendant 
had been to inquire after it. 

The lady had been in every day,was the answer, 
bnt the pendant had not yet been found. 

At the time he scarcely noticed that a large, 
phlegmatic-looking man gave way to him immedi- 
ately. 

“That’s all right,’ said Mr. Barallay. 
gotit. I will go and give it her.” 


ave 


Everything had gone so well that it was with a | 


tremor, not of doubt, but of excitement, that he 
ran up the well-remembered steps and glanced 
over the familiar square as he waited for his 
ring to be answered. 
the door, and beneath the imperturbility of the 
British servant lurked a look of surprise and 
pleased recognition. Miss Mabel was at home. 
“ Will you tell her,” said Barallay, “ that her 
pendant has been found, and that the finder 
would like to give it to her personally, if she 
would not mind. Do not give my name.” 
He was ushered into the drawing-room, and 
waited. Upand down he paced in pleasurable 
excitement. Passing the window in one of his 
peregrinations, he saw the manina billycock hat, 
who had given way to him in Lighton & Sim- 
mons’s, strolling by the railings opposite the 
house, but the recognition aroused no curiosity. 
He had to wait some considerable time, and his 
fancy naturally began to play with the coming in- 
terview. He saw heras she would enter with a 
look half glad, half shy, of recognition. He knew 
exactly the look. He would not say anything. 
That would be best, he thought. He would just 
show her the heart. She would look atit and be 
struck with the pretty symbolism of his finding 
it, when all the other people in the world might 
have done so just as much as he. Then there 
would bea silence. Their eyes vould meet, and 
he would tell her that the world had been a 
dreary desert for a year, and then— 
At that moment the door opened and Miss 
Liddiard—in every way a suitable young lady for 
whom to go forth and purchase pendants—came 
in. She wore a look of blank surprise as she saw 
him. 
“ You!’ she exclaimed. 
Neither the look nor the exclamation was as 
arranged. Thatis the disadvantage of these pict- 
| ured interviews. When the other person does 
not act up to them, it throws one off the ‘‘cue.” 
Barallay fumbled in his pocket for the pendant, 
and wished that he had had it ready. 
Who shall decide on the rights and wrongs in 
lovers’ quarrels? Whatever Barally’s view of 
the case may have been, Mabel was firmly con- 
vinced that he had been in the wrong, and after 
ayear the conviction had grown to goodly pro- 
portions. She thought the message as to the 
locket was a mere pretext to see her. Why not 
say openly thar he had come for forgiveness? 
And if he had come for forgivenness, why that 
happy expression? It was indecent under the 
circumstances. Therefore she coldly asked him: 
“* Why have you come? ”” 
The happy smile, which shone so unseason- 
ably on his face, broadened as he produced the 
pendant. 
So he had found the pendant, and had not come 
tobe forgiven atall. A little disappointment was 
but natural. 
“On, you found the pendant?” she said, inter- 
rogatively. 
o valeae was needed. He was vexed that it 
had, from the circumstances, to be a falsehood. 
| San” 
| «Thank you so much. It was most good of 
| you to bring it.” Mr. Barallay. although his soul 
was in a ferment, could think of nothing else to 
say but— 

“ Not at all.” 

She put the pendant carelessly upon the table, 
Considering all things, his satisfied smile, suc- 


| * Not at all,” argued a want, of feeng that de- 
| manded resentment. She could agree now with 
| these who told her what kind of creatures men 


as the 
reader knows, doomed to disappointment, but it 
his wanderings he came 


He stopped, looked into the 
window, went on slowly to the corner, hesitated, 


ordered the preceding 
immedi- 


The same footman came to , 


| eeeded by the utterance of such hanalities as | 


| were the bouts of a police foree, to give a ready 
answer. 

‘Whois he? ” demanded the large man. 

“* Why, it’s Mr, Barallay, and he used to be ’’- 
responded the footman. 

“ Yes, yes,’’ broke in Barallay hurriedly, who 
did not want his love troubles blurted from the 
housetops. 

* And this afternoon he come with the pend- 
ant,” volunteered the footman. Barallay wished 
the pendant at the bottom of the sea. 

“For Heaven's sake don’t let’s stand at the 
front door. Theie’ll be a crowd. Take us into 
the library, ” he said. : 

Deep as was the conviction of the large man 
that the person who brought back the pendant for 
the reward must be a thief, or his guilty receiver, 
some vague doubts, connected with Barallay’s 
clothes and his knowledge of the interior of a 
house in Lowndes square, wormed themselves 
into his mind, as he, with the policeman, tramped 
after their prisoner into the library. 

“ Well, what is it all about? ’ asked Barallay, 
flinging himself into a chair. 

The large man raised a didactic forefinger. 

“ The pendant was stole,’ he said, and then 
at his back appeared Miss Liddiard, with just a 
shade of pink at thetipof her nose and her 
eyelids. She paused in astonishment, and Bar- 
allay looked uncomfortably away. ‘“‘ The pendant 
was stole,” pursued the large,man, *“* because the 
chain was stole and other articles at the same 
time belonging to other people. Grabbed as 
they came out of the matinee. The person ’oo 
comes for the reward Knows all about it. I 
don’t say ’e stole it, but ’e knows them that did, 
and he received it. Now you come for the re- 
ward, and wot’s more, you got it.” 
diard started and the large man turned and saw 
her. The pendant was in her hands. 

** Excuse me, ma’am,”’ he said, and took it. 

“ Now,’ he continued, addressing Barallay, 
***’ow did you come by it?” 

Barrallay remembered that he had told Mabel 
that he had found it. In view of its denouement, 
wild horses would not drag from him the story 
of his visit to the jeweler’s. 

*« T refuse to say,” he said. 

“Come, come,” said the large man, “did you 
buy it, p’raps?” 

‘“ T refuse to say,” replied Barallay. 

The large man turnedto the constable, whose 
conception of his duties appeared to be to stare 
fixedly at one spot inthe ceiling, and shook his 
head. 

“‘There’s nothing for it,’ he said, “but to take 
’?im to where ’e p'raps will say.” 

Mabel stared at Barallay with two frightened 
eyes, and was about to speak, when the front 
door-bell pealed out again. The footman rushed 
in, his face pallid with bewilderment, and breath- 
lessly remarked: 

“There's another person come and sez he’s 
found the di’mond pendant.” 

Amid the astonished group the large man 
stood the master of the situation. To the police- 
man he hastily whispered, ‘“ Hide yourself,” and 
immediately one of the window curtains became 
bulbous with that official’s form, and billowy with 
labored breathing, while over the too obvious 
feet the large man threw an antimacassar. Then, 
tossing his hat behind the sofa, and picking up a 
book, he assumed the air of a householder, be- 
guiling his elegant leisure with literary pursuits. | 

“ Show him in,” he said to the footman, and the 
footman showed in Mr. Bluejaw. 

It will be seen that that gentleman had solved 
the knotty points in the consideration of which 
he was engaged. In the first place, Monday’s 
paper had added nothing to the reward, and, | 
being in circumstances of financial embarrass- | 
ment, he could wait no longer. Inthe second 
place, he had come to the conclusion that to 
havea thing well done one must do it one’s self, 
and so had risked the recognition which might | 
have been inconvenient, and had gone personally 
to the shop of Messrs. Lighton & Simmons. | 
There he produced the pendant and demanded 
as his reward £10. The shopwoman, of course, | 
told him that not half an hour before some one 
else had proclaimed himself the finder, and had 
gone off to the lady’s house. The reward would 
probably have been paid to him. By hurrying, 
Mr. Bluejaw, if he really was the finder, might 
get there in time. Mr. Bluejaw swore by all his 
gods that he was the finder, and wanted to know 
where the thief had gone. He was told the num- | 
ber in Lowndes square, and after calling Messrs. | 
Lighton & Simmons names undreamed of in their 
vocabulary, had bolted round. 

Hence his admittance, white and panting, with 
| angry eyes shifting from one face to another 
| The most natural cause of his anxiety proclaimed 

itself in his first words. 

“ Lady, ’ave you parted 

“Haddress yourself to me, young man,” said 
| the large man, the dignity of his character of 

| householder expressing itself in added aspirates. 
“ What is the purpose of your question?” 

Mr. Bluejaw heid out his hand to command at- 
tention, and started on his stopless explanation. 

“Ah farnd the pendink, swelp me, Thursday 
arternoon, Piccadilly Succus, anybody else come 
| ere an’ say ’e farnd it ’e’s a liar, swelp me; if 
you've give ’im the cesh ’e’s bilked yer; ah farnd 


o” 


Miss Lid- | 


told afterward what was on the table. 


' and there was Rosabelle and her mother. 


| favors any of our folks.” 





he jool as advertised, an’ ah want ten pun eesh, 
| s’trewth, swelp me.” 


Ah! I see why he calls; in the stubble there 

Hide his plump little wife and babies fair! 

So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 

That he wants all the world to know his name: 

“ Bob White! Bob White! Bob White! ” 
—Public Ledger. 7 


—_—- +>- -—— 
The Face in the Glass. 
Two; large, mournful eyes, straight brown 


hair combed back from a high forehead, dark 
skin and a sad little mouth—that was what 
Em'ly Caroline saw every time she looked in the | 
glass that hung over the teacher’s desk at school. 
Em’ly hated that glass, and she hated the face in 
it, too. 

It was a dare little school-room, containing only | 
a big, ugly stove, many battered benches, the 
teacher’s desk, and blackboards all around the 
room with examples on them that made Em’ly 
Caroline sick at heart to look at, because they 
were so hard to understand. 

All the other children went home to their din- 
ner, but Em’ly Caroline lived too far away. So | 
there she stayed a whole hour all alone, with | 
that mournful little face in the glass for company. 
Sometimes she sat down and cried after taking a 
took, and oncein a great while she boldly made a 
faceat it. It was her very own face, Em’ly Caro- 
line knew that wellenough; and she never won- 
dered that the teacher lost patience with her or 
that the scholars made fun of her. 

The night when Em'ly’s Cousin Rosabelle was 
coming to make a visit the aunts were invited 
over totea. The stage happened to be late; and, | 
as the aunts were obliged to go home early, they | 
all sat downto supper before Rosabelle and her | 
mother arrived. Em’ly Caroline couldn't: have | 


“They say Rosabelle’s real smart with her | 
books,”’ said Em/’ly’s mother. ‘ I suppose she’s | 
way ahead of Em’ly Caroline.” | 
The hot blood rushed all over Em'ly’s face, for 
everybody at the table Knew how dull she was. 
“Well,” sniffed Aunt Bathia, “I can assure | 
you that Rosabell>’s mother never had to drive 
her to school. She’s always ready and glad to 
go.” 
Em’ly Caroline kept her eyes on her plate and 
tried hard to: swallow what was in her mouth. 
She remembered very well onee, when Aunt 
Bathia was there visiting, she had sat down on | 
the roadside and cried instead of hurrying along 
to school. Aunt Bathia had caught her at it, and 
Em’ly knew she had never forgotten. 
“ Rosabelle’s a real pretty child,” said aunt 
Sue, * and I don’t know’s I ever heard her ery.” | 
Emly Caroline wouldn’t have looked.up then 
and met those two pairs of scornful eyes for the 


world. 
‘Pity Em’ly couldn’t take lessons of her 


cousin Rosabelle,” brother James remarked; and | 
then, just as Em’ly was longing to creep away 
uuder the table, she heard a Knock at the door 


Em'ly Caroline had never seen anything so 
beautiful as her cousin Rosabelle. She had 
white skin and pretty light curls, her eyes were 
blue; and she walked right round the table and 
kissed everybody without being told. Em’ly Car 
oline couldn’t take her eyes off of her. Rosabelle 
wasn’t one bit afraid of all the strangers; not 
even when everybody was looking at her, and 
talking about her; and, when Em’ly’s father and 
Brother James asked Rosabelle questions, she 
spoke up as quickly and laughed as Em’ly had 
never dreamed of laughing. 

**Seems to me your Em/’ly Caroline’s a dread- 
ful sober little piece, isn’t she?” asked Mrs. 
Tenny, Rosabelle’s mother, “ not much like my 
Rosabelle.”’ 

*““No, she isn’t much like Rosabelle,” sighed 
Em’ly’s mother. 

“ Terrible dark, isn’t she? ” said Mrs. Tenny. | 

* Yes, she’s dark,” admitted Fm’!y’s mother | 
with another sigh. 

** Who does she take after? I can’t see as she 


Everybody began totalk about Rosabelle now | 
and Em’ly Caroline took a long breath of relief. 

The next day after Rosabelle came Mrs. Tenny 
decided to send her to school with Eml’y Caroline. 
* T guess I won't have her go but half a day,” she 
said to Em'ly’s mother. ‘ [think that’s enough 
for her this spring.’ 

Em’ly was happier to have Rosabelle’s com- 
pany; and she walked in the grass all the way to 
school, sothat Rosabelle might have the path. 
At the schoolhouse’the children crowded around 
them, and were very kind to Em’ly because she 
was Rosabelle’s :ousin. Miss Smith, vho was 
almost always cross, smiled whenever she looked 
at Rosabelle. 

Em’ly’s days would have been quite happy 
now if only Rosabelle could have stayed with her 
through the noon hour; but every day she 
tripped away, leaving Em’ly Caroline with the 
same old things to look at,—the big stove, the 
blackboards, the empty benches. Em’ly felt as if 
they all knew she was dark and homely and 
dull. 

But changes come into! everybody’s life, even 
into a little lonely schoolgirl’s. One bright, sunny 
day, after long days of rain, Em’ly and Rosabelle 
were on their way to school. Suddenly they 
looked up'and spied a fieldiof buttercups. Rosa- 
pelle had never picker buttercups in her life 





| about $115,000,000. 


| Percherons, 
| principal types in the markets, to wit: 


| horse, the 
| Southern 


| sell’: 


| Christmas. 


| money into active use. 


and, after she had picked one bunch, she wan 


time. 
‘I don’t want to go to that oldschool. I don’ 
like it,” said Rosabelle, decidedly. 
. Em’ly Caro.ine stared at her. 
‘* No, and I’m not going,” continued Rosabelle 
“ I'm just going to pick these flowers. 
my school, anyway.” 
“* But you didn’t ask your mother,” said Em’ly 


know.” 
head. 


thinking. 

At the supper table something happened that 
made Em'ly Caroline think harder than ever. 
“ Where’d yon get all those buttercups, Rosa- 
belle, you brought home this noon?” asked Aunt 
Sue, who was there spending the day. “I didn’t 
see one on the road when I came along. Must 
have taken an hour to pick them.” 
Rosabelle looked at Em’ly Caroline. and then 
spoke up just as if she were telling the truth. 
“The children gave them to me,” she said. 
“‘ Did n’t they give you any, Em’ly Caroline? ” 
asked Aunt Sue. 
** No, they didn’t,” said Em’ly. 
‘* Rosabelle was always a favorite,” said Mrs. 
Tenny. : 
Em’ly didn’t look at Rosabelle once during 
supper. No, nor during breakfast next morning. 
It seemed to her that Rosabelle’s pretty face 
must be all spoiled, and she couldn’t bear to look 
at her. 
At noon, when she was alone again, she climbed 
up and looked at the face in the glass. It was a 
Straightforward gaze that she met, and Em'ly 
looked at the face a long time. At length she 
spone to it. ‘* You wouldn’t lie, would you?” said 
Em’ly Caroline. And the big dark eyes and the 
little firm mouth and even the nose aud the high 
forehead seemed to say, “‘ No! No! No!” 
“ll never make faces at you again,” said 
Em’ly, “ never.” 
** Certainly not,” said the face. 
“TI won’t ery about you, either.” 
“* I'd be ashamed to have you,” said the face. 
It was {strange, perhaps, but Em/’ly wasn’t 
afraid that noon; and she climbed up and looked 
out of the window and watched the trees and the 
birds and the spring blossoms. She wasn’t 
afraid when school began, either; and she an 
swered questions very well, indeed. 
Even Aunt Sue and Aunt Bathia noticed a 
change in Em’ly Caroline. ‘I wouldn’t wonder 
if the child turned out all right. after all,”’ they 


ever lived,” said grandmother. 
Em’ly looked up quickly. 
grandmother?” The question came out before 
Em’ly Caroline thought. 

“Why, child.” said grandmother, ‘you didn’t 
suppose you were, did you? ” 

Em’ly shook her head. “ I used to,” she said, 
“but I don’t now.” And that was every word 
Em'ly Caroline would say on the subject. 
kept her word to the face in the glass, and never 
made faces at it or cried over it any more.— 
Frances J. Delano, in the Congregationalist. 


Hotes and Queries. 


THE HORSE MARKET OF THE UNITED 
STATES.— ‘Horseback Rider’: The United 
States has a herd of 13,500,000 horses, represent- 
ing a value over 8600,000,000, and more than two 
million mules besides. The mules are valued at 
Texas has 1.125,000 horses 
and Ihnois and Jowa almost a million each. The 
average price of horses is, in Rhode Island $90, 
in Nevada $17. Since 1875 horses of the best 
breeds have been introduced—English, French, 
Normans, etc. There are eight 
the eob, 
the carriage horse, the English saddle horse, the 
American saddle horse, the roadster, the draft 
range horse (of the West), the 
horse. There are many young 
horses, but at present hardly more than one- 
hundred thousand four or five-year-olds are 
available for the market. The St. Louis market 
sold 119,000 horses and mules in 1899, Chicago 
110,000, Buffalo 62,000, New York 52,000. The ex- 
port of horses was 2967 head in 1893, 25,126 in 1896, 
45,778 in 1899, 64,772 in 1900. The cost of transpor- 








| tation across the Atlantic never exceeds $40. The 


British have lately purchased many thousand an- 
imals for use in the Transvaal. Germany pur- 
chased six thousand for use in China, and Bel- 


} gium has just bought fifteen hundred cavalry 
| horses at an average price of $180. 


Horseflesh is 
exported to Norway, Sweden and Germany for 


| food. 


EDWARD VII. Corns.—“ R. W. Rus- 
For the first time in many years the 
British mint will not issue any new money at 
The first issue of the coinage of King 
Edward VII. will be as early in 1902 as is possible. 


THE 


| Before the date of issue the coinage will be her- | 


alded by a_ royal proclamation describing 


| minutely the character and appearance of each 


without which formality none could 
put into circulation. Most of 
the Victorian coinage will then 
be destroyed, but, of course, specimens 
will be preserved. The mint is already 
more than usually busy in connection with 
the special army medals and the issue of the 
new coinage. both of which involve enormous 
labor. As soon as theissue is made there will | 
certainly be a tremendous rush for the new coins: 
Precedents show that first issues from the mint 
in a hew reign are long hoarded in enormous 
quantities. In view of tis a sufficient quantity | 
must be issued to counteract the tendency of 
searcity to inflate the face value of the coinage in | 
its ordinary use. This may partly account for , 


coin, 
be legally 
the dies of 


| the postponement of the new issue, as the fewer | 
| Victorian 


coins that are in circulation the | 
stronger will be the provocation to put the new | 
The second issue may be 
made within a shorter interval than usual, as it is | 
the first issue alone that has charms for the col- 
lector. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF RULERS.—* W. T.C.”: | 
The Pope, among all sovereigns, has the largest | 
correspondence. During the year 1900 he re- 
ceived on the average 22,700 letters, parcels and 
newspapers daily. There are in the Vatican not | 
less than forty secretaries engaged in reading | 
this correspondence. The correspondence of | 
King Edward VII. falls far behind that of Leo | 
XIII. Still, he receives three thousand news- 
papers and one thousand letters daily. The Czar | 
of Russia and Emperor William receive each | 
only six nundred letters daily. It is said of Em- | 
peror William and of King Edward VII. that 
they themselves read the greatest part of their 
correspondence and the answers given, and 
never delay the acknowledgement of a letter | 
longer than forty-eight hours. Finally, the King | 
of Italy receives on the average five hundred | 
letters daily, the Emperor of Austria three hun- 


| dred and Queen Wilhelmina fifty. 


SEA AIR.—* Mother ” asks: ‘“ What causes the 
invigorating and tonic properties of a sea breeze?” 
Ozone is very commonly accepted as an impor- 
tant factor in this connection, as it is invariably 
present in the air that has been in contact with 
agitated sea water, and to a smaller extent in the 
air of the country, but it rarely occurs in the air 
of the towns and crowded places. Ozone, how- 
ever—and with it probably traces of hydrogen 
peroxide—is undoubtedly formed by air skim- 
ming over the surface of fresh water. The ex- | 
hilarating effect of the sea breeze may, however, 
be ascribed to other bodies which are foreign to | 
inland air. The sea air contains a traceable 
amount of salt and iodides. These mineral in- | 
gredients derived from the sea doubtless ac- | 
eentuate the tonic action of the sea air, and, | 
further, it is probable that ozone, interacting | 
with chlorides and iodides, would lead to traces 
of chlorine and iodine being present. 


»— 
<Q 


—An effort is to be made to remove a 
large red oak tree from the wildest section of 
Arkansas to Forest Park, St. Louis. The tree is 
160 feet high and twelve feet in diameter at the 
base. A double tramway wil be built from the 
tree to the river, where it will be floated and 
towed to St. Louis. It is estimated that this will 
occupy six months. The tree will be dug up by 
the roots instead of being cut down, and none of 
the branches will be trimmed. 








to pick another. Em’ly helped her, and then 
urged her to hurry because it was almost school- 


It isn’t 


“I don’t care,” replied Rosabelle. And then 
Em’ly trudged off to school alone. At night 
when she came into the yard, Rosabelle met her. 
“Don’t tell ’em that I didn’t go to school, will 
you? They didn’t ask me a word, and they don’t 


Em’ly stared at Rosabelle, and shook her 


“No, I won’t tell,” she said, and then fell to 


said one day. | 
“Oh, Em’ly Caroline isn’t the worst child that | 


‘*How’d you know, | 


She | 


Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manton. 
t 





3982 Three Piece 
Skirt, 22 to 20 Waist 


3981 Misses Russian 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 

Misses’ Russian Shirt Waist. No. 3981. 
To be Made With or Without a Fitted Lining. 


Russian styles are always becoming to young girls 
and are much in vogue. The very pretty waist illus- 
trated is an admirable example, and is suited equally 
to the odd bodice and the entire gown. 

The foundation lining is carefnlly fitted and closes 
at the centre front. The back of the waist is plain 
across the shoulders and drawn down in gathers at 
the waist line. The right front extends over the left, 
and both are arranged in gathers at the waist line, 
but quite smooth at the upper portion. The sleeves 
are in bishop style, with pointed cuffs,and the neck 
is finished with a collar band, to which the plain high 
stock is attached. 

To cut this waist for a girl of 14 years of age 3} yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 2g yards 27 inches wide, or 
lf yards 44 inches wide will be required. : 

The pattern, 4981, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








Woman’s Three-Piece Skirt Having Side 
Portions Lengthened by Graduated Cir: 
cular Flounce. No. 3982. 

Skirts that include variation of the circular flounce 

and that flare freely at the lower portion are in the 

height of present styles. The smart model shown is 
peculiarly satisfactory and singularly well adapted to 
all figures, as the front gore is plain, the tlounce 
being joined to the side portions only. The un- 
broken line of the front gives an effect of height and 
| Slenderness, while the flouuce provides the needed 
fulness at sides and back. The model is made of 

Havana brow. cheviot, with stitched bands of broad: 

cloth in the saine shade; but all dress materials are 

appropriate. and the design suits the costume and 
the odd skirt equally well. 

Tu cut this skirt fora woman of medium size, a 
yards 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 
44 inches wide. or 33 yards 50 inches wide will be re- 
quired, 

The pattern, 3982, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 











3984 Chitd’s Three- 
“quarter Coat, 
2 to 8 vrs. 
No. 3983. 
To be made with or without the belt. 


3983 Boy’s Apron, 
2, 4 and 6 yrs, 


Boy’s Apron. 


The yoke is cut in double points at front and back, 
and is laid over and stitehed to the edgeof the lower 
portions. The skirt is laid in box plaits that run to 
the lower edge, and is supplied with two pateh pock- 
ets. The sleeves are in the comfortable bishop style, 
and the neck is finished with asimple rollover eol- 
lar. Whenthe belt is used it is slipped under the 
plaits at the back, through openings cut forthe pur- 
pose, and over those of the front. 

To cut this apron for a child of 4 years of age 24 yards 
of material 32 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3983, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
and 6 years of aze.| 

Child’s Three-Quarter Coat. No. 3984. 

Three-quarter coats, with loose fronts and half- 
fitted backs, make ideal garments for young children, 
and are in the height of style. This smart littie 
model combines many desirable features. and ‘s 
suited to cloth, cheviot, velvet, velveteen and cordu- 
roy, but as shown is of Kersey cloth in Napoleon blue, 
stitched with black. 

The fronts are cut in box style, and hang free from 
the shoulders, but the back includes a centre seam, 
that with the unde arm seams curves becomingly to 
the figure. To the neck is joined a sailor collar, that 
is square at the back, but rounded over the fronts, 
which are.cut away to close closely to the neck, where 
there is a simple turnover collar, that is seamed to 
both the coat and the sailor collar. The sleeves are 
in regulation style, and pockets, with pocket laps. are 
inserted in each front. The coat is closed, in double- 
breasted style, with handsome pearl buttons and but- 
tonholes. 

To cut this coat for a child of four years of age 3% 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 12 yards 44 inches wide or 14 yards 54 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3984, is cut in sizes for children*of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 





3980 Wrapper with 
Square Yoke, 

= 32 to 4? Bust. 

No. 3979. 


39/9 Shirt Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 

Woman’s Shirt Waist. 

To be made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Simple shirt waists, of the tailored order, are 
smarter and better liked for general morning wear 
than any other sort. This attractive model includes 


| several novel features and is relieved of over severity 


without losing its essential characteristics. The 
original is made of reseda green henrietta cloth, with 
embroidered dots in black, and is worn with a fancy 


| stock and belt of black Liberty satin, edged with 


white; but French and Scotch flannels, plain henri- 
etta, albatross, all waist cloths, simple silks and 
washable materials are appropriate. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3979, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 
Woman’s Wrapper With 

Neo. 3980. 
To Be Made With or Without the Circular Bertha- 

The model is made over a fitted lining that extends 
to the waist and onto which the yoke portions are 
faced ; but when preferred, the yoke only can be used 
and the wrapper allowed to fall from its edge. The 
lining is fitted with single darts, and includes under. 
arm gores, which render it comfortably snug, and 
curves in to the figure. The wrapper consists of 
fronts, back and underarm gores, and is gathered at 
the upper edge, where it is joined to the yoke. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, with becoming frills at the 
hands, and the neck is finished with a deep turn-over 
collar. The bertha, which is optional, is circular and 
takes graceful, undulating folds. The lower edge of 
the skirt is trimmed with a straight-gathered flounce 
nine inches deep, but the trimming may be varied or 
the lower edge simply hemmed. 

To cut this wrapper, without flounce, for a woman 
of medium size, 93 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
8 yards 32 inches wide or 6 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 3980, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this age, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wan and te your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled prom ~. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston. Mass. 


Square Yoke 
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Fact and Fancy. 

Mr. Frank L. Barrett of West Sumner tells 
me that he has sold to E. A. Buck of Free- 
port, for a good price, the bay weanling filly 
by Alclayone (2.20}), out of Westena (full 
sister to Emma Westland, 2.19}), by West- 
land (2.293); second dam, Josie (dam of 
Emma Westland, 2.19}), by Charles M., son 
of Prescott; third dam, Ino (dam of Black 
Nathan, 2.177, and Chestnut, 2.19}), by 
Morrill Drew, son of Winthrop Morrill. 

Frank A. Baker, proprietor of the River- 
side House, Livermore Falls, Me., sold his 
fast black mare Lady Dustmont (2.213) 
while at the Westtield meeting. 

Ed. Ireland of Stetson, the well-known 
trainer and driver, has sold the brown pac- 
ing gelding Hube (2.224), by Ervin M., to A. 
H. Brunell of Worcester, Mass. 

Clarence Ellis, who has been the sole and 
exclusive caretaker of Lowise G. (4) (2.084) 
during the entire season, has returned to his 
home in Canton for a short visit. He tells 
me that the mare took cold on her long ship- 
ment to Lexington, Ky., and was coughing, 
and showed indications of being out of rac- 
ing condition before she started, and he so 
represented to her managers and urged 
that she be drawn, and kept for her race the 
next week. But they decided otherwise, and 
she won the first heat in 2.11. When he un- 
checked her after the heat she dropped 
her head, and showed plainly that 
she was sick, but she was kept at 
it for four more heats, or until 
the race was postponed. The next day— 
in fact, before that—she was in the vet’s care 
and was unable to start, and was a very sick 
animal. By the utmost exertions and un- 
tiring care she was brought round and left 
Lexington after the meeting was concluded 
in the car with Mr. T. W. Lawson’s horses. 
She reached Rochester, N. H., safely, and 
Mr. Wallace ordered her to be taken to his 
private stable, which is steam heated, and 
when Clarence left her she was apparently 
all right,eating well and feeling well, and he 
believes will be ready to race another year 
without doubt, with no permanent bad re- 
sults from her severe attack of sickness. 

I note in an exchange the purchase and 
shipment by Mr. Julius Pajoncek of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,of quite a large consignment 
of horses bought in this country. ‘ He 
added in New York,” says the authority 
from which I quote, ‘“ Missie, chestnut 
mare, 1889, by Lambertus 2263; dam, Fanny, 
by Robert Bonner Jr.; second dam by 
Lothair Boy Jr., with filly at side by Poten- 
tial: Bessie, black mare, 1893, by Morrill 
Horse 850; dam, Luck, by Gideon 145; sec- 
ond dam by Tozier Horse, foal at side by 
Sultan Wilkes, and in foal to Marston C. (3) 
(2.19}): Moxie, bay mare, 1894, by Morriil 
Chief, son of Hambletonian Chief 4310; dam, 
Fearnaught, by Black Rock (2.34); second 
dam by Morrill Horse 850, foal at side by | 
Blue Wilkes (2.22), and in foal to Marston C. | 

These animals attracted my attention | 
from the fact that they represent largely | 
Maine pedigrees, but there is an evident | 
mistake in the sire of ‘‘ Bessie,’?as she was | 
foaled in 1893, and said to be by the Morrill | 
Horse 850, which horse died nearly thirty | 
years before. There may be some explana- | 
tion, but there is certainly a mistake some- | 
where. 

I notice that the dam of the sensational | 
Chain Shot (2.063), the fastest trotter in 
the Wilkes family, is Pique (dam of Depu- 
tize, 2.22}, and Brash, 2.244). Now there 
was a prediction going the rounds last spring 
that a mare that had produced one witha 
record of 2.22},and another with a record 
of 2.244, would never produce anything 
sensational. Do you remember it? The 
theory was—as I recall it, that she had be- 
come so gauged by producing animals with 
only ordinary speed that nothing sensa- 
tional or even high class could be expected. 
Well, the facts have knocked that theory 
into a cocked hat, for I recall at least two 
instances where it didn’t work. One was 
Chain Shot (2.064), the other was something 
else. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘I would like 
very much to find the breeding of the horse 
Dandy, record 2.20, pacing, which he got in 
1895. This horse was bred in Vermont, as I 
understand, and is said to be by Rocky 
Mountain. Kindly giveme what informa- 
tion you can about the horse Rocky Moun- 
tain.”’ 1 regret that 1am unableto give yon 
any information concerning the horse, and 
hope some reader may be able to do so for 
the benefit of my correspondent, as well as 
the general public. The Year Book simply 
says of Dandy, who by the way, took his 

record at Hills Grove, R. 1., that “he is 
said to be by Rocky Mountain,’ and stops 
right there. J. W. THOMPSON. 





> 
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Notes from Providence, R. |. 


The present week promises to be*the finale of 
the racing game in this section, and tomorrow, 
weather permitting, the matinee races will be 
held. I wrote you last week giving you the pro- 
gramme, and I expect that some excellent sport 
will be dished up by the contestants. Saturday 
afternoon I went outto Narragansett Park to 
attend the dispersal sale of the Mariposa Stock 
Farm. The hour of sale was set for twelve 
o’clock, butit was some time later before the 
sale began. The attendance was light; not as 
large as I expected to see, but there were familiar 
faces among the crowd. Inthe big stable where 
the stock was quartered gathered quite a number 
of the regutars, imeloding Mr. James Hanley. 

Whil. waiting for the sale to begin; which was 
heldinthe open air near the main stable, 1 
visited Prince Alert, which is wintering at the 
track in the big stable opposite the office. The 
champion gelding is looking fiuely, and his groom 
has his quarters arranged in a neat and business- 
like manner. Prince Alert is a trifle fat, and 
weighed 1060 pounds when he arrived last week. 
He must weigh much more at the present time of 
writing. Across the way is the Cresceus colt, also 
owned by Mr. Hanley. Audubon Boy will wiuter 
n the South in charge of Scott Hudson. Prince 
Alert was visited by quite a number during the 
afternoon, and the pacer seems a most examplary 
horse in the stall. 

The sale of Mariposa Farm resulted in thirty- 
six head being sold. Thirty-seven were booked, 
but one mare,Josie W., was not sold, as there 
was a slight misunderstanding onthe final bid, 
so Mr. Sayles reserved the right. F. W. Greene 
of Newport officiated and did his best to extract 
bids, but I must say that the bidding was 
listless and the prices smaller than I expected 
to see. 

The average of the thirty-six head was about 
$112 per head. The best price paid was $250 for 
Young Wildidle. Quite a number of his get and 
that of Sable Wilkes were sold, mostly young- 
sters. Dr. E. E. Frost was among the buyers 
and he purchased several. In addition auction- 
eer Green sold a_ pacer Maggie Patchen, 
and John Oney also sold a bay mare which 
brought the lowest price of the afternoon, $20. 
The sale lasted until dark. The sales: 

Young Wildidle, b h, by Electioneer; dam, 
Beatrice, by Wildidle. M. IL. Sayles, 
Cumberland Hill, R. I 2. 

Idle Maid, bf, by Highland Maid. David 
Bloomfield, Central Falls, R. 

» by Young Wildidle; dam, 

me S. S. M. Ballou, Saylesville, R. 


. by Young Wildidle; dam, 
Mary Lambert. Lugger Lafond, Central 
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by Wiseburn; dam, LatRose. 


La Wise, b & by 
heldon, Providence, 


William 190 








b f, by SymBoleer (2); dam, Laura 


Sin Belle, 
William Leach, Saylesvife, R.I. 160 
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No. 1. DANDY C., 2.09 1-2. 





SOME MONEY WINNERS. 


No. 2. MINNIE G., 2.20 1-4. 


No. 3. NED PERRY, 2.16 1-4. 


No. 4. SPHINXIE, 2.17 1-2. 





: Calais, Me., Sept. 19, js 
Ralph W. Merrill, Agt., Bangor, Me. : em | 
Enclosed find check for $5. Send mea 
rold’s Hoof Ointment, as Iam all out 
great value to my horses’ feet. 
| healthy and free from disease, 


vailof | 
find | 
It keeps the | 
and is easily app! 
M. N. McKUSIC} 


ees Ever 
Many 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment 
that is Claimed for it. 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New Engiana and Nova Scotia patr 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: K« win D. “Rit: 
| Keadville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Ma 
| M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth, Mass.:° T. 

Rounds Company, Providence, R. I.; Ralph W. 

rill, Bangor, Me.; J. Newton Van Ness Company, \ 

as Y.; F. T. Wilcox, Jr., & Co., Buffalo, N. \ 

Frank S. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.; Smith, Bro 

& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munroe, New ¢; 

»N. 8.; Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston, Mass 

. & J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt. 

Price: 14 Ibs., 81; 3 Ibs., 82: 5 Ibs., 83: 10 Ibs., g5. 
Our book “The Foot of the Norse,” Fr: 


HARROLD g Cl 1018 Masonic Tem, 


NULL Chicago, 111. 
HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’: 
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AMERICAN 
"VETERINARY 
REMEDY. 


Formulate ’ 
by W. A.W 

urnbull, \ 
M. D., lat 
House si 
geon, Vete) 
nary Hospits 
University o: 
Pennsylania 

A SAFE ana 
POSITIVE CURE 
for Spay 
Splints, Cur! 
Ringbone, 
Bony Growth. 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knevs. 
Lameness of 
all kinds, Ete. 
It is the most Powerful Paint Known and 
Sapersedes All Cautery Or Firing! 


NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 





Its effects are Absorbent. Alternative, 
Penetrative and Antiseptic aud it \ii! 
reach the deepest seated trouble. We will 
that «ne H 
WAGER $500 hottle of Curine 


| will produce better results than any paint, | 
ment or spavin cure ever made, and we wil! gi 
$400 00 for any curable case that it will pot 
cure if used as directed. Every bottle is Wir 
RANTED to give satisfaction!  Testimes 
from the best horsemenin the world. Sold 
druggists or harness dealers or expressed from 
the manufacturers, 

H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 

+. { Large Bottles, $2.00. 
Price | Small Bottles, $1.00. 

Send for our 96-page Little Giant, up-to-date 
book on the principal diseases of the horse, 
causes, Symptoms and treatment, with testi- 
— and directions for Curine. By niaii 
ree. 


ve 


By using the 
NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


Saves its price in six 

weeks and keeps the 

horse in condition. Compels slow and proper 
feeding, aids digestion and saves doctor bills. 
Used and endorsed by Ed. Geers, Andy MeDow- 
ell, Jack Curry, John Kelley, Orin Hickok and 
hundreds of others. Price complete, $2.25. Write 
for circulars. _ 

NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








Symboleer, b g, by Symboleer (2); dam, 
Dexter Princess. John Maguire, Paw- 
BOM FIES Boos cn cdcccnscns pusbawestodeness 

Warren »., D g. by Sable Wilkes; dam. Ra- 
mona 8S. C. D. James, Norwich, Ct 

Rich Boy, b g, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Rich Girl. T. $8. Greene, Dorchester, 


155 
157.50 


Viloa S..b f. by Sable Wilkes; dam, Alcy. 
Peter Lennon, Pawtucket, R. | 
Vashti, b g, by Sable Wilkes; dam, Kitty 
Benton. Frank Cutter, Providence, R. I. 
The Sable, b g, by Sable Wilkes; dam, Eva 
McGregor. Michael J. Murphy, Provi- 
De Sh, SPE ie Sern 
Sablewood, bg, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Tacoma. Dr. George Crowell, Paw- 
OS A eee et eR ee 1 
Syndico, b g, by Syndic; dam, Alce Rider. 
H. F. Pierce, Pawtucket, R. I. .......-.-- 
Hollingworth, b g, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Clara D. Thomas Aldrich, Providence, 


100 


140 
Beckie Sable. bf, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Beckie e. <A. Johnston. Brockton, 
has ocg cc cans neekaecoweeencs -oeeee 
Rider. b f; by sable Wilkes; dam, Alice 
Rider. H. F. Pierce, Pawtucket, R. L..- 
Sagamore, blk yg, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Kose Highland. C. N. Rogers, Provi- 
Sc occ icn sc shee eecwwces mene scan eoe 
Say Bell, blk f. by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
‘Ariista. William Monroe, Boston, Mass. 
Kate Sable, by Sable Wiike> ; dam, Kate 
Ss. J.C. Dexter. Lonsdale, . [.......-.- 
Messenger, b g. by Messenser Wilkes; 
=. Nana. H.B. Holly, Woonsocket, e 


105 


Smith. Darlington, R. 1.2.0... ...-.--.--- 
Bay gelding, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
Martina ilkes. McAuliff & Donnelly, 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Bay gelding, by Sable Wilkes: dam, Mary 
Hest. Dr. E. E. Frost. Worcester, Mass. 
Bay gelding, by Sable Wilkes; dam, Sym- 
bol. A. Johnston, Brockton, Mass....-..- 
Bay gelding, by Sable Wilkes; dain, Fero- 
line. H. F. Pierce, Pawtucket, R. 
Brown gelding. by Sable Wilkes; dam, Mo- 
dena, H. F. Pieree, Pawtucket, R. I.... 
Bay filly, yy, Sable Wilkes; dam, Aiice 
ider. H. F. Pierce, Pawtucket, R. I... 
oy gelding, by Wiseburn; dam, Nana. H. 
. Pierce, Pawtucket, R. 
Feroline, blk m, by Kentucky Prince ; dam, 
saey Dexter. A. Johnston, Brockton, 
ES nce carkedetesecdcKh oavanmaaoemee uses 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ene Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
SITIVE CURE. 







Prepared 
for 3. E, 
dom bauilt 
ex-Veteri- 


mant Stud 
a EES 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to —— any oe or F cc wny i The 
by inte oats “y tefa or severe action. Rechoves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or le. 

f 

Spraind Sore Throats ton isisiavuustie™ 
WE GUARANTEE SAusTio BAL Sy AM wilt 
produce more actual results than 9 BA: Ams of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle Wi ’ 
PR pat Regier htt hy fp Yeo Ne hat 
b} Rtas eg ee Bend fos doseeireing Rm 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0O,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sa aeee ae  ee 


ir & 








‘the world. 





Dexter Princess, br m, by Dexter Prince ; 
dam, Emma Nutwood. E. Hawes, East 
Mg ne Se ere ar. 

Bonnie June, b m, by Simmons ; dam, Bon- 
nie Wilkes. J. Vallencourt, Lincoln, R. I. 


100 
135 


Wiggins, b c, by Sable Wilkes; dam, 
artha Wilkes. M.T. Sayles, Cumber 
Pa er eee 


H 
Total thirty-six head, $4021.50. Average per 
head $111.77. 
CONSIGNMENT OF JOHN OLNEY. 
ay mare, by Japan, dam by King Philip. 
obert Exley, Providence, R. I $20 


CONSIGNMENT OF F. W. GREENE, NEWPORT, 
R. I. 


Maggie Patchen, ch m, by Bourbon 


Patchen. Dr. Pollar 45 
The track will be covered bythe last of this 


week or the first of next. I understand that quite 
a number of horses will winter at the track this 
fall, and [hear a rumor that Ed Millsisin this 
vicinity with Searchlight and one or rwo others. 
I shall look the matter up. The work is going on 
with the half-mile ring and should be completed 
before the frost getsinits work. I drove over the 
avenue,the speedway with William Parker behind 
his pacer and if everaroad was in bad shape 
the avenue is. There are holes varying from two 
to five inches in depth, and the surface is alter- 
nately hard and soft. It would be suicide to 
speed a horse on the road, and it is easy to see 
why the regulars do not get together as they did 
last season. Last fall we had some lively brush- 
ing on pleasant afternoons, but now there is not 
anything doing at all. 

Adie Grant, the son of a well-known stableman 
of this city, anda young man more or less well 
known in light-harness circles, tells a good story 
about his experience the other day while duck 
shooting in the lower part of the State. Granty 
was stalking the ducks in a boat and finally 
rounded up a couple of lune ducks. After skilful 
work he approached within gun shot and blazed 
away. The ducks never moved, but bobbed up 
and down serenely on the water. Granty gave 
them both Barrels for the second time and still 
they moved not. Finally he tumbled to the fact 
that they were decoys. What he said is not 
printable, but the rest of the crowd watched the 
incident from afar. The joke of the affair is that 
one of the party had performed the same trick, 
but got away without being found out. He 
laughed the loudest at Granty. 

“ STROLLER.” 


ss 
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The Enlarged Morgan Type. 

The impartial hearing that has been given 
the breeders of trotting-bred roadsters and 
the different families of coachers and Hack- 
neys in the Gazette has suggested to me 
that it might not be inopportune to call 
attention to a family of American road 
horses that the breeders of fashionably- 
bred trotters practically ignore, and whose 
claims to greatness seem to have es- 
caped the observation of coach and Hack- 
ney breeders. The family referred to are 
the descendants of Justin Morgan, a horse 
that will live in history as the progenitor of 
a family that for beauty of form, faultless 
style, lofty action, endurance, adaptability 
to all kinds of use and true roadster quali- 
ties has never been excelled. 

The greatest combined race horse and 
show horse that the world has produced 
was the Morgan-bred stallion Ethan Allen, 
which at onet ime held the stallion record of 
The world’s greatest show 
mare was the Morgan-bred trotter Lady 
de Jarnette (2.28 trotting on a_half- 
mile track), and although the show- 
ing of this representative stallion and 
mare has never been approached by 
any stallion and mare of any other breed 
or family, the greatness of the family by no 
means ends with them. Daniel Lambert 
perpetuated the greatness of his sire by pro- 
ducing trotters and show horses. Lady De 
Jarnette entered the great brood-mare list 
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by producing two with standard records, one 
of which has also an unbeaten show-ring | 
record. 

As these are extreme cases I will mention 
the obscure Morgan stallion Winnebago 
Chief, which was bred and owned the greater 
part of his life within one hundred miles of 
Chicago, handicapped by belonging to a 
man who had not the money to develop his 
speed, and covered with a mortgage until it 
was too late for any one else to develop him. 


Environments other and greater than 
these were the persecutions of the 
owners of popular trotting stallions. 


Notwithstanding all this he stands cred- 





ited with a number of 2.30 performers, in- | 
cluding Jack Jewett (2.134). But it was as | 
a sire of beautiful, speedy, high-acting road | 
horses that long before his death he was at- 
tracting buyers from all over the Union ; and 
to this day any dealer in first-class horses in 
the State is supposed to know of and admit 
the superiority of this great Morgan. 

Ina recent conversation with one of the 
most extensive dealers in the State, the | 
writer elicted the information that nearly 
or quite eighty per cent. of the get of Win- | 
nebago Cheif were good ones. Farther | 
than this the dealer stated that he would | 
buy a good one regardless of his breed- | 





ing, but he had learned that he was/| 
most liable to find good ones where | 
some Morgan horse had stood. I am} 


liberal enough to admit that, undoubt- 
edly, other families of trotters as well as | 
coachers and Hackneys leave some outstand- | 
ing ones, but I think that any unprejudiced 

horsemen must admit that an enlarged type | 
of Morgans possesses many of the qualities 
desired in the ideal gentlemen’s roadster.— | 
Admiral, in Breeders Gazette. | 

(This Winnebago Chief was quite strongly 
inbred to the Morgan strain. Mr. Joseph 
Battell describes him in his valuable work, | 
‘* The Morgan Horse and Register,” as fol- | 
lows: | 

Winnebago Chief, dark bay, few white hairs in | 
face, 15} hands, 1140 pounds; foaled 1871; bred by | 
A. W. Weldon, Rockford, 111.; got by Mountain | 
Chief, son of Morrill; dam, Nell Welden, light 
bay, bred by A. W. Welden, got by Green Moun- 
tain Boy, son of Green Mountain Morgan; second | 
dam, light chestnut, bred by A. W. Welden, got | 
by Leach’s Black Hawk, sonof Black Hawk | 
(Hill’s Black Hawk); third dam said to have | 
been a Morgan mare brought from New Hamp- | 
shire. 

No family of horses has ever yet been 
produced that has had so many staunch | 
friends and enthusiastic admirers among | 
such horsemen as appreciate an all day long | 
distance roadster as that founded by Jus- | 
tin Morgan. Had they been bred with care | 
and with a view to preserving their best | 
qualities, they might have been very popular 
today. Conditions, however, have changed 
greatly within the past fifty years. Long | 
journeys were then performed with horses. | 
Now steam and trolley cars afford cheaper 
and much more rapid means of travel, es- | 
pecially in the older States. The light-har- | 
ness horse of today is used chiefly for short- | 
distance ‘pleasure driving, and his value| 
depends mostly upon his speed capacity for | 
a single mile over a smooth road. The Mor- 
gan cross, however, is not detrimental to 
speed and will impart valuable qualities to 
the best of the trotting and carriage fam- 
ilies.—Ep. | ties 

Delays are dangerous, not only in business, 
but in your stable. You make a mistake if you 
do not use German Peat Moss. Write C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for circular. 
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to your horses, but use a KASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEAMER 


| 





from every 25 bushels of the best white 
oats. Send for catalogue to 


! 

| 

| 

KASPER OATS CLEANER CO., 
263 


-— GILLESPIE'S “7 
BLANKET MUZZLE. 


Patented Aug. 4, 1891. 
Never becomes foul; cleans 
pel — woe sy rom 

g an tear tl 

biankets. Sold b 
dealers, $8.00 a — 
Write for circular. 
HOOSICK FALLS, WN, Y. 











This Cut Shows 


PNEUMATIC 
SHOULDER 
BRACE Fo 


KNEE KNOCKERS. - Price, $10 


Our Other Speciaities Are: 
Horse Breaker for Bad Oues 






Breeding Hobbles _......__..__.__ 5.00 
a Equalizer for Bad Gaited 
for Hoppers____ _. 5.00 


wise sn. +. ache 0 thei -4 di aiabenlsaNs D 
Trotting Hobbies, draw-bars, flat. 5.00 
Good aS money can buy; get ac- 
quainted w th us and save money. 
WE ARE THE LEADERS. 
KITTERMAN INVENTION CO., 
79 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


} orthley’s 
eat A 
Stall Floor 


= Plank. Sena for Catz 





Broad Gauge tron Stell Works. 63 Elm St.. Bos? -+. 


‘ALCLAYONE 12208... 


Nace Record Trotting, 2.20 1-4 


Stands 15.3, weighs 1150; sire, Alc one, 2.27; 

Clayrene, by Sayre’s Harty Clay, 239: second = 

Seely's Ainerican Star td; tous tae Fanny by 

ioe wek, + fourth dam by Gridley 
clayone transmits size, beauty, y 

—< road qualities, level heads and pm digpool: 


tio 
Season 1901 at Andover, Me. 
a Terms Warrant $20. 
‘abulated pedigree and full par 
Foals held for service fees. i— ae me 
WILLIAM OCREGC, Andover, Me. 


for 

and skin diseases, having antiseptic properties 
superior to any known promameion” esults 

sitive. Ingredients as pure as can be obtained 
a this country. In one-ounce glass jars. 
@anil. 35c. in THT 7 

Try it for SCRATCHES and GREASE 
EEELS. Try it wherever a soothing and heal- 
3 salve is needed. It will never disappoint 


CRYSTALLINE COMPANY, 
20 Central Street, Boston, Mass 


Don’t Feed Dirt 


and remove one bushel of dirt and seeds | 


With Hinges or Siatve: | 


By 


CURES 
AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS FAIL. 
WRITE 
S. W. MACKEY, 
Foot Specialist, 
BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


| 

















Pat. No. 652,79. 





Pat. No 426,83). ; 


SADDLE HORSES 


of both classes 


FOR SALE. 


Viz., the walk, trot and 
canter and the Kentucky 
gaited horse. 


GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Main St., Meriden,Ct. 


SSLER TRACK 


SPEED WAGON 


‘RO 








Weighs only 58 to 63 pounds. The lightest and tes 
substantial ever placed on the market. For furt)’ 
particulars address CHAS. ROSSLER, 

58 & 60 Carroll St., Buffalo, \. Y- 


Attachable Steel Sleigh Runners, Known 2s 


‘5 
The Hobbs’ Bobbs.”’ 
A ROAD CAKS 
on these runners ta! 
the easiest riding 
cheapest speed 
sleigh ever devise: 
buggy on them ma 
the best covered 5 
for a doctor, as al! 
them will testifs 
runners are mad 
| the same panes u 
| a sleigh if desired 
} are Just as satisfa 
on country roads 
| the city. A victoria, surrey, trap, coupe. ‘ 
! 
| 
| 
| 



















rockaway, brougham cr station wagon mourt: 
them leaves nothing to be desired in style or ¢"' 
| in sleigh riding. Correspondence solicited. 
| JOHN E. HOBBS, Patentee and Manu! 
urer, North Berwick, Me. 
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‘Worthley's “Slow Feed"’ 25 Pc 
OAT MANGER, _~ 


| $1.75 EACH. 
| «10,000 SOLD... 


Patented Sept. 8, 1891. 
Broad Gauge Iron Stal: Works, 53 Elm St., ¢ 








fg 3524PA 
AnELAST 


is not more satisfactory than Elastic Page ! 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, "'' 
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